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FIXING UP YOUR FLOORS? 
SEE THE NEW EMBOSSED LINOLEUM 


On Exclusive rmalrong Floor Crealton 


COMPARE THESE HIS season's smart style note in floors is the new Armstrong's Embossed 
Vas Linoleum. Nothing quite like it ever existed before. It’s distinc- 
5 tive. It’s original. It’s outstandingly beautiful. 


Five of the features of the new Embossed Linoleum are described for you 
at the left. All are exclusively Armstrong. They are offered only in the many 
smart patterns of Armstrong’s Embossed Floors now on display at local 
NEW CLEAN-EASY SURFACE... By an ex- linoleum stores. See them. Compare them. Let yee home be One of the 
clusive process, a mirror-like finish has first to boast the newest fashion in floors—Armstrong’s Embossed Linoleum. 


been given the new Embossed Linoleum. It’s Your friends will all say, ‘‘Is this really linoleum?”’ 
smooth to the eye, smooth to the touch. Dirt 
can’t cling to or grind into this surface. Your 
floors stay clean with a daily dusting, an occa- 
sional waxing. (For best results use Armstrong’s 
Linogloss Wax.) 


CIRCLE “A” FEATURES! 


NEW SHADED TEXTURED TILES... An- 

other exclusive Armstrong invention is the 
delicate vari-toned shading of the tiles. The 
effect is a natural, realistic texture never before 
possible in any linoleum floor. 


NEW STREAMLINE EMBOSSING... No 

sharp angles where dust and dirt might 
collect in the interliners. This streamline em- 
bossing adds to the beauty, easy cleaning, and 
long life of your new Embossed Floors. 


NEW TWO-COLOR INTERLINERS... Many 
of the patterns in the new Embossed Lino- 
Jeum show an entirely new treatment of inter 
liners. Two colors blend freely to create an 
effect that sets anew pace in modern floor design. 


NEW CLEAR TONE COLORS...Color takes 
on new sparkle and brilliancy in the new 
Embossed Inlaids. It has depth and richness. 
More than that, this new clarity of color pene- 
trates the full thickness of the pattern. It will 
hold its refreshing brightness for a lifetime of 


service. 


This natural color photograph shows Armstrong’s 
Embossed No. 5441, one of the many new em- 
bossed designs. This modern kitchen also shows 
another labor-saving Armstrong creation—Ivory 
Linowall, Design No. 743—a washable, durable 
inlaid wall effect that is installed over wallboard 
or plaster. Cabinet tops are Canary Yellow plain 
linoleum No. 48. Complete specifications for this 
room sent on request. Also write today for new 


book describing different types of rooms that have 


been modernized with Armstrong Floorsand Walls. 
Justask for Floor Beauty for New Homesand Old.” 


(lle. sl YS 
Enclose 10¢. (In Canada, 40¢.) Armstrong Cork e 


9 
Company, Floor Division, 986 Race Avenue, Lan- Armstron S / inoleuyn th i 
caster, Pa, (Makers of cork products since 1860) OO S 


FOR EVERY ROOM & 


Lont 


IN THE HOUSE 
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E dangerous in- 
rational situa- 
on produced by 
sassination of 


islavia. and 
ss Foreign Min- 
‘ean-Louis Bar- 
Marseilles, was 
>d upon with 
‘in all the chan- 
s-.of Europe. 


relief was felt 
taly gave posi- 
monstrations of 
fod-will | toward 
avia, and_ the 
t of © Premier 
)} Doumergue in 
ce held fast, 
cmer — Premier 
te Laval was 
ted Minister of 
o Affairs to suc- 
ne late. M.-Bar- : 
‘The ill-fated voyage of the King of 
avia to France was a mile-stone in 
re numerous Continental journeys of 
hou to keep the peace in Europe. 


Keystone 


assassination. 


ce’s late Foreign Minister was due 
je early in November to arrange with 
x Benito Mussolini a French-Italian 
a project sincerely indorsed by 


aier Mussolini had previously an- 
d at Milan that if France and Italy 
led in reaching a definite agreement, 
d be fruitful of good results not only 
two countries directly concerned, 
> for all Europe. On the same occa- 
s recorded in last week’s issue of 
iTERARY Dicest, Premier Mussolini 
at Italian-Yugoslav relations could 
roved only when Yugoslavian news- 
ceased their accusations of cow- 
against the Italian Army, which, to 
own words, “wound us to the inner- 
re of our hearts.” 


luce was referring to Yugoslavian 
that the defeat of the Italian Army 
oretto in the World War was con- 
t upon Italian cowardice. 


r strengthening the friendship be- 
France and Yugoslavia, which has 
rm since the peace treaties following 
wld War, M. Barthou purposed to 


This retouched photograph, the original of which was rushed by plane from Marseilles 
to London, and then radioed to New York, shows the scene of King Alexander’s 
The King is in the rear of the car at left. 
also fatally wounded, is behind the chauffeur, who is at the right in the car. Pressed 

against the right side of the automobile (the reader’s left) 


bring about kindlier relations between 
Italy and Yugoslavia at the same time that 
he was talking about a French-Italian 
accord. 


His plan was thwarted by the assassina- 
tion of himself and of King Alexander I of 
Yugoslavia shortly after a Yugoslavian 
war-ship arrived in the harbor of Marseilles 
and M. Barthou welcomed His Majesty in 
the name of the Republic of France. 


Assassin Said to Be Macedonian 


The assassin who killed King Alexander 
I and M. Barthou with bullets fired from 
a revolver of a sub-machine gun type, had 
managed to mount the running board of 
the car when the attention of the police was 
attracted by a fight among spectators who 
crowded the line of way along which the 
ting and M. Barthou were riding. He was 
cut down by the saber stroke of a French 
mounted policeman, and trampled to death 
by furious witnesses of his crime. 


At first the assassin, who had entered 
France under a forged passport, was re- 
ported to have been a Croat, a national of 
Croatia, which has always been a recal- 
citrant element in Yugoslavia—the Triune 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 
Later, however, the Yugoslav Legation at 
Vienna stated that his name was not Petrus 
Kalemen, but Vlada Georgeff Tschernocem- 
skz. He was a Macedonian terrorist, a 


furope After the Marseilles Assassinations 


sion Eased By Italy’s Good-Will Toward Yugoslavia, and Appoint- 
ment of Laval to Carry On Barthou’s Work for Peace 


former bodyguard of 
Ivan Mihailoff, the 
Macedonian revolution- 
ary leader, now. in 
exile. The assassin 
was born in Kameitza, 
Southern Bulgaria. 


The death sentence 
was predicted in Paris 
press. dispatches for 
two confessed members 
of the Balkan terror 
band, the Ustasha, 
three of whose mem- 
bers, including a “oune, 
girl,’ were ‘being 
sought by the police-of 
eight countries for com- 
plicity in the slaying 
of King Alexander and 
M. Barthou. 


Foreign Minister Barthou, 


The first reaction in 
England to the mur- 
ders at Marseilles was 
grave fear that Yugoslavia might go through 
civil war, and break up into racial frag- 
ments, and that an outside Power might 
take advantage of the situation for its own 
territorial and political advantage. 


is the assassin 


Of course, the experts in Continental’ 
affairs who entertained such fears had Italy 
in mind, because the hostility between that 
country and Yugoslavia has long been con- 
sidered the chief danger-spot in Europe. 
But there was some satisfaction, wrote a 
London correspondent of the New York 
Times, in the news from Belgrade that there 
were two Croats in the Regency of the three 
men named in King Alexander’s will as 
his successors. Theoretically, it was held, 
that should keep Croatia in line with 
the other parts of Yugoslavia, but not too 
much dependence was placed on such an 
outcome. 


Yet when the body of the slain King 
Alexander was taken. through Zagreb, hot- 
bed of Croatian independence, on the way 
to Belgrade, the Croatians forgot all ani- 
mosities, and gave themselves up to prayer 
and mourning. To give the city a genuine 
aspect of grief, wrote a Zagreb correspon- 
dent of the Associated Press, all the elec- 
tric lights were extinguished when the 
funeral train arrived at 9:30 P.M. Thou- 
sands of streaming torchlights, carried by 
Croat peasants, illuminated the faces of 
the crowds that came forth to see the pro- 
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cession and lent an almost ghostly appear- 
ance to the scene. 


From Belgrade, capital of Yugoslavia, it 
was reported that King Alexander’s tragic 
death had had the effect of healing old 
family feuds, softening political hatred and 
bringing Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes into 
closer communion of heart and mind. 


Of foremost importance in British 
opinion of the European situation was the 
selection of Pierre Laval, Minister of 
Colonies, and a former Premier,, as the 
successor of M. Barthou. 


To replace M. Laval as Minister of 
Colonies, Louis Rollin, former Minister of 
Commerce and of the Navy, was named. 
Paul Marchandeau, former Budget Direc- 
tor, became Minister of Interior, succeed- 
ing Albert Sarraut, who, as chief of 
France’s police, gendarmerie, and Sureté 
Generale, was forced to resign as having 
been in part responsible for laxity in po- 
lice safeguards at Marseilles. 


Pierre Laval was described as taking 
charge of the French Foreign Office with 
wide experience in the field of foreign af- 
fairs. In 1931 when problems of disarma- 
ment, reparations and inter-allied war debts 
complicated the international situation, M. 
Laval, then Premier, together with Aristide 
Briand, or alone, made journeys to Lon- 
don, Berlin, and Washington to discuss 
these questions with statesmen at these 
capitals. 


Premier at forty-seven, M. Laval, self- 
made statesman from Auvergne, a section 
of France that has produced men of great 
driving power and thrift, was characterized 
as having “one of those remarkable faces 
deriving a certain degree of grandeur from 
sheer ugliness, as was the case with the 
great novelist, Balzac, whom Laval re- 
sembles.” 


Italy’s Good-Will Gesture 


As far as Italy and Yugoslavia were con- 
cerned, it was noted with satisfaction that 
despite various anti-Italian demonstrations 
in Yugoslavia, Italy made the greatest ges- 
ture of good-will toward Yugoslavia since 
the War, when a royal salute was given to 
the body of King Alexander as it passed 
through the Straits of Messina, on its way 
to the harbor of Split (Spalato). 


At Paris, Marie, Queen-Mother of Yugo- 
slavia, told her eleven-year-old son, Peter 
II, the new King, how his father died at an 
assassin’s hands. Tears streamed down her 
cheeks as she informed him that his father 
was dead, but not, as he had thought, hurt 
in a motor accident. She curtsied as she 
explained to him that he was a King and 
even she now was his subject—the Queen- 
Mother—and owed him allegiance. Peter 
had been removed in a moment from his 
happy schoolboy’s world in England to be- 
come King of about fifteen million people. 


She told him that his people had accepted 
his father’s death stoically, that a Regency 
had been appointed to rule for him during 


his boyhood and that the three Regents 
themselves, the Government, Army and 
Navy, and the Bishops of the Orthodox 
Church had taken the oath of allegiance to 
him. 


Belgrade Associated Press dispatches re- 
ported that the assassinated King Alexander 
was to have a funeral fit for a Cesar. Tsar 
Boris III of Bulgaria, King Carol II of 
Rumania, the Italian Crown Prince, and 
special envoys from all the crowned heads 
and States of Europe were to attend. After 
the Yugoslav destroyer Dubrovnik, which 
had taken the King on his ill-fated voyage 
to France, had carried his body back to his 
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own country, the casket was borne 
royal funeral-train through Zagreb t 
grade while the whole nation bow 
mourning. 


In France, the Government gave th 
honor of a national funeral to Jean 
Barthou, the murdered Foreign Mi 
altho his family had stated their pref: 
for a private funeral. 


Genuine grief was expressed thro 
Europe over the death of France’s f 
Foreign Minister just as he was neari 
crowning achievement—a series of 
locking Locarnos binding all Europe 
operate to maintain the status quo. 


Alexander and Barthou: Outstanding Political Figures 


Yugoslav King Instituted Many Reforms, 
But His Reign Was Troubled 


Alesnmder I of Yugoslavia, one of the 
world’s few dictator-kings, was the fourth 
of the rulers (of two houses) of the rocky 
Balkan kingdom to be assassinated since 
the founding of the 
Kara-George Dynasty 
by George Petrovich, 
the peasant surnamed 
Kara (Black) George, 
who drove the Turks 
from Serbian soil in 


1804. 


The Kara-George- 
viches alternated with 
the Obrenovich Dy- 
nasty on the Serbian 
Throne. The slaying 
of King Alexander 
Obrenovich and Queen Draga, in 1903, 
brought the “Black Georges” back to the 
throne with the election of the liberator’s 
grandson, Peter Kara-Georgevich, then in 
exile in Montenegro. Peter was the father 
of the Alexander who was slain in Mar- 
seilles last week. Of the eight individuals 
who sat on the Serbian Throne after 1904, 
one was overthrown by revolution, one was 
forced to abdicate, and three were assassi- 
nated, including “Black” George himself. 
Only three died natural deaths while occu- 
pying the Throne. 


King Alexander 


Known as the “Liberator” sixteen years 
ago, the popularity of Alexander I declined 
steadily as he took more and more power 
in an endeavor to knit what formerly was 
known as the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, into Yugoslavia. 


His death has been attributed to the 
Ustasha, the Croatian Internal Revolution- 
ary Organization, which steadily has op- 
posed the seizure of power by the minority 
Serbian group. 


The latter is outnumbered by the 8,000,- 
000 Croats, Hungarians, Germans, Mace- 
donians, etc., who reputedly “hate and 
despise” 7,000,000 Serbs. 


When Alexander proclaimed himself 
dictator of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
(Continued on page 34) 


Tho a Great Skeptic, the Foreign M 
ter Was Still a Good European: 


Jean-Louis Barthou, seventy-two-ye 
French Foreign Minister, whose lif 
snapped by the bullet of an assassi 
week, was a hard-bitten realist. and 
the late Aristide Bri- | 
and, ranked as one of 
his country’s greatest 
Foreign Ministers of 
the post-War era. 


Denounced by his 
critics, at home and 
abroad, as a “fence- 
mender and trouble- 
maker,” M. Barthou 
was for many years a 
great power in French 
and European _poli- 
tics, and the most elo- 
quent exponent of the “no disarm 
without security” thesis. At the ti 
death he had only begun his most imp} 
work, the establishment of his dream 
Eastern Locarno of interlocking pai 
protect the interests of La Patrie au 
allies in Eastern Europe. 
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Jean-Louis 


Combining the eloquence of Brian 
the intellectual force of Poincaré! 
whom he made his political début 
Dupuy Ministry, in 1894, M. Barthout 
striking diplomatic victories were 
within the last fourteen months. His a 
ments in this period included the rec 
ing of Franco-British relations, and ¢ 
ation in the face of the danger inher 
the Hitler policies; rapprochemen| 
Russia; improvement of Franco-Ital 
lations, and the buttressing of France 
with Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
slavia, 


The Nazi policies toward Austria 
thrown France and Italy together 
first time since the World War, M. B 
had been engaged in trying to e 
friendly three-way agreement 
France, Italy, and Yugoslavia to oy 
the ill-feeling between the two latter 
caused by rivalries in the Adriatis 
anxiety over the future of Austria. | 

M. Barthou, having repeatedly ré 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Jide World photographs 


| Ne 


sad of the Regency, with his sons, 


Wide World 
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eleven years old 
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ing Alexander and Jean-Louis Barthou, Foreign Minister of France, who were assassinated at Marseilles. The photograph shows 
them as they appeared during a visit of the French statesman to Yugoslavia. On the right is the royal palace in Belgrade 
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Left to right) Queen Marie, widow of the murdered King Alexander of Yugoslavia; Prince Paul, cousin of the late King, and 
Prince Alexander and Prince Nicholas; and the new King of Yugoslavia, Peter II, 
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Adapted from ‘‘An Atlas of Current Affairs,’’ by J. F Horrabin, by permission of and 
special arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, inc,, authorized publishers, 


| Left) Yugoslavia’s key position in the Balkans, Central Europe, and the Mediterranean area is shown; some of the various racial 


groups in Yugoslavia are shown in the map on the right 
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Digest Rechecks Sentiment on Roosevelt Policies 


Poll of 65,000 Persons Throughout Nation, Taken in March and April, Showed 69.03 Per Ce 
Approved New Deal; the Same 65,000 in August and September Showed 50.97 


First 
Literary Digest 
Nation-Wide Poll of 
65,000 Persons on 
Roosevelt’s Policies 
Taken in March and 
April, 1934 


% YES 


Now Approve 
Roosevelt 
Administration 
to Date 


% YES % NO 


In Support Against 
of Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Policies Policies 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
State Unknown 
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8.5 
0.9 
6.0 
5.3 
3.5 
1.5 
7.2 
0. 
8.6 
4.2 
6.5 
5.4 
9.1 
1.3 
5.2 
0.9 
2.9 
ari 
2 
3 
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Second Literary Digest Nation-Wide Check-Up Poll of the 
Same 65,000 Persons on Roosevelt Policies Taken in 
August and September, 1934 


Changes 
in 
Approval or 
Disapproval 
between 
1st € 2nd Literary 
Digest Polls 
+ 


% NO 


Now Against 
Roosevelt 
Administration 
to Date 


ARRON 


HRONHAN 
ANHRCAONW AR 


TOTALS 


results of another poll which, like 

all its polls, will arouse lively in- 
terest among experts and average citizens 
alike. 

Tue Dicest has just completed another 
nation-wide test of public sentiment—a 
65,000-ballot poll, this time—on the popu- 
larity of the Roosevelt Administration’s acts 
and policies. 


A | NHE Lirerary Dicest announces the 


It will be recalled that, in May and June 
of this year, THe Dicest, by ballots sent 
throughout the country, asked 15,000,000 
Americans whether or not they approved 
“on the whole” the acts and policies of 
President Roosevelt’s first year. 

Before that poll was taken, however, THE 
Dicest, in March and April, put the same 
question to 65,000 persons in every State, 
and the results of this earlier poll, hitherto 
unpublished separately, appear in the table 
above. In the table, also, appear the results 
of a second poll, which Tue Dicest con- 
ducted in August and September among 
the same 65,000 persons in the same States. 


CUO POCO ASANO KOOP OIA 
OlOrR PWR AOCINOIPROINANDMOAD 
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For the sake of emphasis, let it be re- 
peated that the lists of names used in these 
two 65,000-ballot polls were identical. And 
in the second 65,000-ballot poll, as in the 
first one, those who received ballots were 
asked whether, on the whole, they now ap- 
proved the Roosevelt Administration’s acts 
and policies to date. 


Thus THe Dicest adopted the famous 
slogan of Amos ’n’ Andy—‘check ’n’ 
double check.” 

The accompanying table shows the re- 
sults of these two 65,000-ballot polls in 
every State and in the District of Columbia. 
The figures indicate the percentages of the 
“Yes” and “No” ballots cast in each State. 
As in its other polls, THe Dicesr draws no 
conclusions from its figures. It simply 
records them, and leaves its readers to form 
their own opinions. 

In the 15,000,000-ballot poll, many will 
remember, 61.15 per cent. of those who 
voted registered approval of the Adminis- 
tration’s acts and policies, and 38.85 per 
cent. registered disapproval. 
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In the earlier March-April poll (se 
companying table) the approving 
stood at 69.03 per cent., and the disapy 
ing ratio at 30.97 per cent. In the 
place, of course, Dicest readers will 
to compare these percentages for 
March-April poll as a whole with t 
for the August-September poll as a w 
The latter poll shows 50.97 per cen 
favor, and 49.03 per cent. opposed. 


Next, readers will wish to note the St 
in which a change occurs, and where. 
greatest. In certain States the perce 
of “Yes” ballots is larger in the Aus 
September poll than in the March-/ 
poll. These are: Delaware, Montana, 
vada, North Carolina, and Utah. Dela 
shows a jump in “Yes” percentage tf 
33.33 to 50, Nevada one from 68.13 to 83 


On the other hand, in the other State 
percentage of “Yes” ballots is smaller in 
second poll than in the first. In Calife 
it drops from 74.62 to 58.28, in Con 
cut from 55.65 to 40.18, in Illinois { 
66.06 to 46.34, in Indiana from 65. 
44.95, in Massachusetts from 56.54 to 3% 
in Michigan from 75.40 to 45.38, in Mil 
sota from 79.15 to 63.26, in Missouri 4 
75.20 to 53.77, in New Jersey from § 
to 38.86, in New York from 64.68 to 4i 
in Ohio from 68.31 to 49.15, in Pemy 
vania from 69.37 to 47.47, in Wise 
from 72.30 to 54.01. 


These States are particularly notewou 
either because of wide-spread interes 
political contests they are staging at 
moment, or because of the size of 
populations, and, hence, of the delegz 
they send to the lower House of Cong 


The biggest increase in the percent 
of “Yes” votes in the half year betweer 
two polls occurred in Delaware. 

The biggest decrease occurred in R!} 
Island, and striking decreases were s 
also in Arizona, Indiana, Maine, Michi} 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, PI 
sylvania, South Carolina, South Dall 
Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. 

It will be observed that only Delay 
and the District of Columbia cast less 
50 per cent. of their ballots in the “ 
column in the March-April poll, while 
mont was on the line with exactly 50 
cent. 


But in the August-September poll “ 
ballots were outnumbered by “No” 
lots in Arizona, Connecticut, the Distri 
Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Mz 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamps 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylv 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Wyoming, while Delaware and Mary 
each split their votes exactly in half 

It will be noted that several of the ¢ 
industrial States are in this group, and 
a few of the great agricultural States. 
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at the White House last week, President 
™ Roosevelt emphasized a fundamental 
}olicy of his Administration. It is, first, to 
jaise prices to a higher level, and, secondly, 
jo stabilize them on that level so as to 
jermit of relatively little fluctuation. 


[: a highly important press conference 


q 
¥ 


_ More than a year ago, after a series of 
jonversations with business, financial and 
{gricultural leaders, the President came to 
ye conclusion that the country’s assets 
sctually had fallen below its liabilities. 
hat is to say, while the debt total remained 
}Imost constant, the nation’s assets—repre- 
ented in its industries, farms, homes and 
0 on—had dropped dramatically in value. 


Consequently, three courses seemed open. 
‘ne was to cut down outstanding debts by 
yorce of law, which the Constitution ap- 
heared to forbid. The second was to lighten 
“he debt burden indirectly, which to some 
*xtent has been done by such means as the 
‘efinancing of mortgages on farms and 
The third course was to raise 


holesale Prices Climb 


| Many will recall that, in a “fireside” radio 
talk from the White House in October, 1933, 
‘he President announced that it was his 
‘lefinite policy to restore commodity price 
Jevels, particularly those for farm products. 
‘If we cannot do this one way we will do it 
nother,” he said. “Do it, we will.” Last 
Iveek, the Department of Labor revealed 
hat wholesale commodity prices, which 
{tood at 59.6 per cent. of the 1926 average 
m March 4, 1933, had climbed to 77.2 per 
bent. at the end of September, 1934. 


President Roosevelt is convinced that the 


BY THE way, 
WHAT PLATFORM 
ARE YOU RUNNING 
ON THIS YEAR? 


\, 


© 1934, by the Chicago Tribune 


An Outstanding Example of 
| Political Dishonesty 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune 


nation is again “in the black,” but never- 
theless believes that the price level should 
be raised higher still, and that it should 
be accompanied by a similar rise in the 
wage level. To exactly what level prices 
should be forced, the President has not de- 
termined, except, generally, that it should 
be one well suited to the various parts of 
the country’s economic structure. 


Whether his price policy might involve 
additional steps of an inflationary nature is 
a question. He did not say that it would, 
but neither did he rule another change in 
the dollar’s gold content permanently out 
of the picture. 


Next day, Senator Robert J. Bulkley of 
Ohio, after a talk with the President, was 
quoted as predicting that there would be a 
further move in Congress to devalue the 
dollar’s gold content in order to raise 
prices. Many traders construed this state- 
ment and the President’s press conference 
as inflationary news and there was an up- 
turn on the stock and commodity exchanges. 
The trend was reversed later, however, 
when the President said he had not dis- 
cussed dollar devaluation with Senator 
Bulkley, and when the latter declared he 
was opposed to further action by Congress 
at this time. 

Incidentally, the Administration’s finan- 
cial policies had reverberations in far-off 
China Sunday. To check the drain of 
silver caused by the silver-purchasing pro- 
gram of the United States, the Chinese 
Government placed a tax on exports of the 
metal. 


It is assumed that the White House press 
conference will have an effect on the elec- 
tion of November 6. 


Certain characteristics of the campaign 
stand out clearly now that Election Day is 
less than three weeks away, and several of 
the State-wide contests have attracted 
nation-wide attention. 

Public interest in the election is pro- 
found, as has been shown in the heavy regis- 
tration figures reported from several com- 
munities. 

Again, most of the battles are being 
fought with exceptionally small war chests. 
Contributors have been cutting their gifts 
to a minimum or refusing to give at all. 
Stump-speakers, therefore, have been econ- 
omizing as never before. In one State, at 
least, they have been putting up overnight 
in roadside cabins. 


From the start, Republicans have con- 
ceded that the Democrats might make gains 
in the United States Senate, and, as the 
campaign has progressed, their estimates of 
the gains they themselves expect to make in 
the House of Representatives have been re- 
duced. In the Senate of the last Congress 
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President Stresses Price Policy on Eve of Election 


(Convinced That the Nation Is Again “In the Black,’ He Also Believes Price Level Should Be 
Sull Higher, and Should Be Accompanied by Rise in Wage Level 


His Own Century of Progress 


—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 


there were 60 Democrats, 35 Republicans 
and one Farmer-Laborite. In the House, 
there were 311 Democrats, 114 Republicans, 
5 Farmer-Laborites and five vacancies. 


Thirty-five Senate seats must be filled on 
Election Day—four for short terms—as 
well as 432 seats in the House and 34 Gov. 
ernorships. Maine already has elected a 
Governor, a Senator and three Representa- 
tives. 

The most widely-noted contest is that for 
the Governorship of California. There the 
ex-Socialist, Upton Sinclair, author of what 
he calls the EPIC (End Poverty in Cali- 
fornia) plan, is running as the Democratic 
candidate against the conservative Repub- 
lican incumbent, Frank F. Merriam. A 
third candidate, Raymond L. Haight, is 
seeking election as a middle-of-the-roader. 


Wisconsin, too, is staging contests of 
national interest. Robert M. La Follette Jr., 
Progressive, is running for re-election to 
the Senate against two men who have been 
known as conservatives, John M. Callahan, 
Democrat, and John B. Chapple, Repub- 
lican. At the same time, the Senator’s 
brother, Philip, also a Progressive or third- 
party candidate, is running for Governor 
against the Republican, Howard T. Greene, 
and the pro-Roosevelt Democratic incum- 
bent, Albert G. Schmedeman. Governor 
Schmedeman’s left leg was amputated as 
the result of an accident recently. 


In New York, Herbert H. Lehman, liberal 
Democratic Governor, is opposed in his 
fight for that office by a liberal Republican, 
Robert Moses, at present New York City’s 
Park Commissioner. Justice John F. 
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Hylan, the city’s former Mayor, is likewise 
seeking the Governorship as the candidate 
of the Recovery party. 


In Pennsylvania, David A. Reed, incum- 
bent, is the candidate for Senator and Wil- 
liam A. Schnader, Attorney-General, the 
candidate for Governor on the Republican 
ticket. The Democrats are running Joseph 
F. Guffey for Senator and George H. Earle 
for Governor. Gov. Gifford Pinchot, who 
ran as a New Deal Republican against 
Senator Reed in the primary, is support- 
ing the Republican ticket now. 

In Connecticut, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor is the incumbent, Wilbur L. 
Cross, fermerly of Yale, and a distinguished 
scholar. His Republican opponent is a 
man of comparable caliber, Hugh M. Al- 
corn, a State’s Attorney who has built up 
a national reputation as a prosecutor. 


In Massachusetts, after a sensational 
victory in the Democratic primary, James 
M. Curley, former Mayor of Boston, is 
running for Governor against the Repub- 
lican Gaspar Bacon, now Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. Mr. Curley is for President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal heart and soul. 


On the other hand, the Democratic 
candidate for Senator in Ohio, ex-Gov. 
A. V. Donahey, seems to accept the New 
Deal with reservations. His Republican 
opponent, however, the highly conservative 
Senator Simeon D. Fess, does not accept 
it at all. 


Press Comment 


In general, newspaper editors were slow 
to express opinions on President Roose- 
velt’s price policy, tho they placed the story 
of his press conference on the front page. 
The New York Times, one of the papers 
which did comment editorially, thought it 
doubtful whether the program for higher 
prices would reassure business or restore 
general confidence. 


It was the opinion of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin that “No one disagrees 
concerning the objective. . . . Disagree- 
ment with the President and his policies is, 
rather, as to the methods employed to get 
prices back where they belong.” 

On the other hand, The Record of that 
city commended the President for refusing 
to “freeze the status quo” and for stating 
that “a higher price level—and a higher 
standard of living—is the objective. of his 
program.” 

The Providence News-Tribune declared 
that the President has “the backing of all 
authoritative economists” in his belief “that 
prices will have to go somewhat higher in 
order to induce industry to become as active 
as it could be and as it ought to be.” 

The Utica Press observed that, as the 
President and _ his 


advisers take up the 
matter of prices, “they would better first 
turn their attention to the prices labor now 
receives for its product. Labor is rightly 
complaining that the price it commands in 
the market does not equal the price com- 
manded by those other things which it must 


have in order to live.” 


A Murder Indictment in the Lindbergh Case 


Grand Jury of Hunterdon County, New Jersey, Ends Its Hearing b 
Returning a True Bill Against Bruno Richard Hauptmann 


Dutt the last week, twenty-three wit- 
nesses and Colonel Lindbergh, himself, 
brought testimony before the Hunterdon 
County Grand Jury sitting in Flemington, 
New Jersey, in the hearing which closed 
with an indictment for the murder of 
Charles Lindbergh, Jr., brought against 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann. 


Previously, Colonel Lindbergh had iden- 
tified the voice of the suspect as that of the 
man he heard at St. Raymond’s Cemetery 
in the Bronx on the night of April 2, 1932, 
when the $50,000 ransom was paid. 


Other witnesses before the Grand Jury 
included Dr. Charles H. Mitchell, Mercer 
County physician, who performed the 
autopsy on the murdered child. He had 
been quoted as having said that the frac- 
tured skull might have been caused by a 
bullet fired from a revolver such as the 
.25-caliber pistol found in Hauptmann’s 
garage. Albert S. Osborn, and his son, 
Albert D. Osborn, handwriting experts, 
also testified. They are convinced that the 
prisoner’s writing, and the writing on the 
fourteen ransom notes, including the first, 
left at the scene of the crime, coincide. 


The Grand Jury also heard Miss Cecil 
Barr, cashier of Loew’s Sheridan Square 
Theater, in Greenwich Village, who had 
identified Hauptmann as the man who 
passed her the $5 ransom bill last Novem- 
ber. Hauptmann had asserted that the 
$14,590 found on his premises was left 
to him by the Jate Isidor Fisch, a tubercular 
furrier who returned to Germany a month 
after the note was presented to Miss Barr. 


Raymond Poincaré, France’s War President, Dies 


Ravnend Poincaré, “The Lion of Lor- 
raine,’ France’s war-time President, died 
at 4 A.M. last Monday morning. He was 
born in 1860. He had been in ill-health 
since he resigned from his third tenure of 
office as Premier in 1929. The death of 
Poincaré, who was called the “savior of the 
franc” when he was summoned to the Prime 
Ministry for the third time in 1926, deprived 
France of a second great statesman within 
aweek. The other was Jean-Louis Barthou. 


Poincaré was called the type of the per- 
fect bourgeois. The French middle class 
felt they were safe with him. After the 
armistice he stood firmly opposed to any 
concessions to Germany. When Germany 
was not paying reparations, he ordered oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr and compelled accep- 
tance by the Germans of the Dawes Plan. 

When the Left majority in 1926 had 
ruined the franc, he stepped in to save it 
from disaster. Disregarding every con- 
sideration but saving the currency, he 
stabilized the franc at its present basis of 
roughly one-fifth its former value. Savings 
were swept away; many men were ruined. 
Protest availed nothing. Poincaré, delib- 
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A carpenter, Charles Galambos, of Ma 


ville, New Jersey, had identified th 
prisoner as the man who had rentec hi 
garage, fifteen miles from the Lindberg 
home, in Hopewell, New Jersey, fro 
March to July, 1932. 

Most important of the witnesses identif 
ing the suspect was Millard Whited, forme 
painter and building contractor, who i 
certain that Hauptmann is the man he sa 
prowling among the bushes about the Lind 
bergh home on February 18 and 29. Thy 
first date stuck in his memory because 
relative had died on that day; the second 
because State Police aroused him from hi 
sleep on March 1, 1932, the night of thy 
kidnaping. With a strong dislike for pu bo 
licity, Whited is “a poor man who seem 
absolutely honest and upright,” accorditll 
to Col. H. Norman Schwartzkopf of thi 
New Jersey State Police. Since the kid 
naping, and_ subsequent questioninigy 
Whited had moved to Lambertville, Ney 
Jersey, seeking work as a logger, but hi 
testimony had been kept on file. 

Goy. Herbert H. Lehman signed extrak 
dition papers for Hauptmann’s removal t9 
New Jersey for trial on the murder charge 
Defense lawyer James M. Fawcett’s wri 
of habeas corpus prevented immediate ex 
tradition because the writ was not to hay 
been returnable until Monday, when a Ne» 
York court met to consider it. 

Should extradition be granted, and t 
murder charge fail, Hauptmann would b 
brought back to the Bronx, New Yor 
where he would face trial for extortio 
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erate and hard-headed, was sure he hac 
taken the only course. He won. 


He took office when the republic faced 
by far its worst monetary crisis, and be} 
fore long Frenchmen were calling him the 
savior of the franc. He built for France 
a financial bulwark which made her thé 
envy of almost all the world, and the mos 
potent economic force in Europe. It was 
because of his work that France was able 
to stay on a gold basis when other cur! 
rencies were being inflated. 


In scholarship Poincaré ranked hig 
above those who made politics their pro 
fession in France and rose by it to states 
manship. He was famous as a brillian 
lawyer who might have been equally bril 
liant as a scientist. 

Tho he had been ill since 1929, when he 
was forced to resign from the Premiershi 
because of ill-health, the death of M. Poin 
caré was not expected. Mentally, he re 
mained alert and astute, harsh and in 
flexible in his judgments. His politiea 
horizon was said to be bounded by the 
Treaty of Versailles, a copy of which al 
ways lay on his desk, | 


| 


¢disappearance of “the last remnants of 
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The Care and Feeding When the 
| Of Fraternity Members 


“house plan” 
was inaugu- 


{rated at Yale a few years ago in the quite 
concrete form of millions of dollars worth 
‘of new dormitories with dining-halls at- 
) tached, it was argued in support of the plan 
jthat a more democratic spirit would be 
jereated by compelling undergraduates to 
j eat together. 


Fraternities in Yale College, alleged ene- 


jmies of the democratic spirit, have been 
j little more than “eating clubs” for years. 
§Hence, when the “colleges,” under the 
1 “house plan,” were fitted up with dining- 
halls, with compulsory attendance, a blow 
{was struck at the principal function of fra- 


i 


ternities: The feeding of members. 


Psi Upsilon was the first to acknowledge 


defeat, and surrender its national charter 


as a fraternity to become a “club.” Alpha 
Delta Phi announced that no new members 


(would be pledged this year, pending deci- 
)sion on a course of action. 


These announcements were hailed by 
undergraduate publications at Yale as the 


) gathering there will break up and gather in 
(smaller groups in those corners; cliques 
|) will collect, clubs will develop. To do away 
) with fraternities or their equivalent, some- 
{thing more will be necessary than the mere 
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| Beauticians Give Hint Beauty shops 


| On Beating Hard Times 


comprise the 
nation’s sixth 


‘largest industry, we are told. Despite the 


depression, the coiffure artists, beauticians, 


/ and feminine tonsorialists are doing very 
{ well indeed. The answer to this seeming 
| paradox was elicited at the third annual 
| American Beauty and Styles Convention at 
) New York City: mass production. 


Altho women are spending less in beauty 


| parlors, the loss has been more than offset 


by the increase in customers. Even mill- 


| girls earning only from $12 to $14 a week 


appear to be spending fifty cents weekly 


for a manicure and shampoo. 


An appliance manufacturer gave a ready 
explanation for his industry’s progress. 

“Why,” he said, “I sold thirty-six hair- 
dryers to a beauty-shop proprietor in New 
Britain, Connecticut. I said to him: ‘Sol, 
what are you going to do with thirty-six 


-hair-dryers in New Britain?’ 


“He said, ‘I’m going to give a girl, during 
her lunch hour, a shampoo, dry her hair, 
give her a sandwich, get her in and out of 


the shop in forty-five minutes, and charge 
her fifty cents.’ ” 


Perhaps an adaptation of these tactics 
might help other industries which are be- 
moaning lack of trade. 
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Two Predictions The day before the 


“aa final game of the 
eR cry Analogy eid Series, Will 


Rogers was bold enough to plunge into 
prophecy. “Now about to-morrow,” he said 
in his syndicated newspaper column. 
“That’s going to be a real game... . I 
look for the series to go nine games, with 
a couple of ties in there.” 


To say that Will was wrong is to say too 
little. As everyone knows, the “real game,” 
played next day, was a strange thing, a base- 
ball game with a football score. 


Still, prediction-making seems _ easy 
enough if one knows how. President Roose- 
velt predicted that Detroit would win one 
of the earlier games by a score of three to 
one. Detroit won, by a score of three to one. 


Just what the contrast proves is prob- 
lematical. Maybe it proves that Mr. Roose- 
velt could get a job as a sports-writer if he 
ever got tired of public life. And maybe it 
proves that public life, rather than sports- 
writing, is the proper field for Mr. Rogers. 

%- % & # 


Contest It is common 
enough now- 
adays to see a 
woman running for public office against a 
man, but a race between two women still is 
something of a novelty. A contest of the 
latter sort is being staged in New York 
State, where Miss Natalie Couch, Republi- 
can, is opposing Mrs. Daniel O’Day, Demo- 
crat, for Representative-at-Large. 


A Political 


Between Two Women 


It is not a race between homebodies, how- 
ever—far from it. Neither woman is new 
to politics. Miss Couch has been an active 
political worker since women got the vote. 
She is a lawyer, secretary to a Supreme 
Court Justice, and a director of the Women’s 
National Republican Club. Mrs. O’Day, a 
friend of Mrs. Roosevelt, is a member of 
the Democratic National Committee, and a 
widely-known club-woman. 

Their race, therefore, will be conducted 
along orthodox lines, suitable for a contest 
between political veterans. The lines will 
be orthodox, that is, unless the ladies forget 
to fling the conventional quantities of mud 
at each other. Miss Couch does seem to be 
in danger of forgetting; she says she con- 
siders her opponent “very attractive.” This, 
of course, never will do. It is all very well 
to call one’s opponent a fiend in human 
form, for the voters are used to that, and 
pay no attention to it, but they would be 
hopelessly confused by a campaign which 
degenerated into an exchange of compli- 
ments between candidates. 


The Joint Debate: Edward. Burke, 
Political Comeback of Nebraska, 


Democratic can- 
didate for the United States Senate, and 
Robert G. Simmons, his Republican oppo- 
nent, deserve honorable mention for restor- 
ing the joint debate to American politics. 
This languishing institution, once so famil- 
iar to the American electorate, is too valu- 
able to be permitted to die, and it is good 
to see it revivified in one State, at least. 

After a bit of dickering, Messrs. Burke 
and Simmons agreed to appear together on 
the same stump in a series of ten joint de- 
bates, two in each of Nebraska’s five Con- 
gressional Districts. There will be no 
hedging, or dodging, in this contest; neither 
man asks anything better than to meet his 
opponent face to face, and answer his argu- 
ments as fast as they are made. 


Nor is either anxious to conceal how 
clear-cut the issue is between them. Mr. 
Burke is so enthusiastic over the New Deal 
that he has delivered a eulogy of it which 
President Roosevelt quoted approvingly in 
his August address at Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Simmons detests the New Deal 
as profoundly as Mr. Burke admires it. 
Each intends to make his position as plain 
as he possibly can before the joint debates 
are over. Neither is much interested in any 
other subject. 

A contest between men, who win or lose 
votes because of their personalities, as well 
as their ideas, never constitutes a perfect 
referendum on a policy, but this contest 
comes as close to perfection as anyone 


could ask. 
* * * * 


“Drinking milk has 
made me a Cabinet 
Minister,” Maj. Wal- 
ter Elliot, Britain’s Minister of Agricul- 
ture, told London’ school children. Un- 
doubtedly this will interest Uncle Don, of 
WOR, who is forming the Order of the 
Golden Crest, one of the purposes of which 
is to encourage youngsters to drink milk. 


A Milk Diet 


For Statesmen 


If Major Elliot is right, perhaps another 
“hands-across-the-sea” competition, less 
acrimonious than the America’s Cup race, 
can be instituted between American and 
British youth to see which can produce the 
most and the best statesmen on a milk diet. 

“Tf you only keep on drinking milk, you 
all may become even better Cabinet Min- 
isters than I am,” said Major Elliot mod- 
estly. He was speaking at the inaugura- 
tion of the Milk Supply Board’s project to 
provide school children with milk at nomi- 
nal prices. 

Those who noted President Roosevelt’s 
analogy between American and British ef- 
forts to combat hard times might well notice 
that England is only preparing to provide 
milk for the young, while America has done 
this for at least a decade. 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd 


M..-: Maud Howe Elliott, daughter of 
Julia Ward Howe, pioneer in the woman 
suffrage movement, 
will be eighty years 
old on November 9, 
but she is as active as 
ever as an author and 
executive, in social 
affairs and even in 
sports. From nine to 
twelve daily she man- 
ages the Art Associa- 
tion of Newport, 
In the summer she takes a 
forty-minute swim every noon. She likes 
to play cards and listen to the radio. The 
latest of her seventeen books, “My Cousin, 
F. Marion Crawford,’ was written in her 
seventy-ninth year. 


© Bachrach 


Rhode Island. 


pt Charles G. Abbot, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, has made the sun 
tell him many of its 
secrets in two decades 
or more of studying 
solar phenomena. 
This summer he went 
Old Sol one better by 
making it cook his 
dinner, with the aid of 
a stove operated by 
sun heat. He is one 
of the foremost pro- 
ponents of the theory that sun-spots control 
the weather, and has devoted a major part 
of his career to studying them. 


Mi: Marion B. Carstairs, famous in the 
sports world as Betty Carstairs, arrived 
recently in New York 
City from England, 
denying reports that 
she had bought Whale 


Cay Island in the 
Bahamas, altho she 
plans to visit it. She 


confirmed the report 
that she had definitely 
quit motor-boat rac- 
ing, the sport that 
brought her fame as a challenger twice for 
the Harmsworth trophy. In the World War 
Miss Carstairs served in France as a driver 
with the American Ambulance Service. 


L 
Keystone 


Aaeh Shulman, who is just nineteen, 
wrote the musical score which won favor- 
able comment from 
the critics, for “The 
Chinese Nightin- 
the first 
duction of the Theater 
of Young America in 
New York. He is one 
of atalented family of 
three young 
who 


gale,” pro- 


musi- 
cians, 
tutored by 
mother. Young Shulman is now a student 
at the Juilliard School in New York City. 


were 
their 


Columnists 
As They See Themselves 


~ | AT WORK | 


Drawn for The Literary Digest 


Bu (William Mellors) Henry—I 
was born, I am informed, in San 
Francisco in 1890. My family 
promptly moved and kept right on 
moving, across the country, three 
years in Europe, back across the 
United States, to Australia via the 
Orient and back again to California. 
I was exposed to education in transit 
and by some miracle actually grad- 
uated as an A.B. from Occidental 
College. 


Joined the staff of the Los Angeles 
Times by request—my own—in 1911. 


Distinctions—Have been married 
to the same wife for twenty years and 
have three daughters who all know 
more than I do. Was once president 
of the California Tennis Association 
and Sports Technical Director of the 
1932 Olympic Games. Have written 
about, broadcast and participated in, 
without getting many medals for pro- 
ficiency, practically every known form 
of sport except wrestling with croco- 
diles. 


13 Gordon Keith Chalmers, installed 
last week as President of Rockford College 
for Women at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, is be- 
lieved to be the young- 
est college president 
in the country. He is 
thirty. Tall, with 
steel-gray eyes, high 
cheekbones and a 
slender face, Doctor 
Chalmers was  for- 
merly Professor of 
English at Mount Holyoke College. He is 
a graduate of Brown, Harvard, and Oxford, 
where he studied as a Rhodes scholar. 


VY illiam Rittase of Philadelphia is one of 


fifty outstanding American photographers } 


whose work was dis- 
played recently in 
the photographic ex- 
hibition at Rockefel- 
ler Center, New York 
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to be sent on tour, 


photographed  every- 
thing from gold-mines 
in Canada to labor 
riots in New Orleans, is known for the 
drama he can inject and the speed with 
which he does his work. In the World 


City. The exhibit is} 


Mr. Rittase, who has} 


War he was a captain in the engineering | 


corps, serving in France. 


D.. Walter Hough, venerable curator of 
anthropology of the United States National 
Museum at Washing- 
ton, has been search- 


mals dwell in peace 
together. In such re- 


© Yaderiaed first domesticated, he 


believes. 
been found by British naturalists in Tibet. 
he reported recently; another was located 
by a member of the Museum staff on St. 
Lawrence Island, Alaska. Dr. Hough, whe 
is seventy-five, has been with the Nationa! 
Museum since 1896, when he joined as an 
assistant in the department of ethnology. 


What’s the Name, Please? 


(Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh) —woj-t-huv’ ski. 

Michuta—r. t. (Notre Dame) —mich- 
oo'ta. 

Necrason—r. g. (West Point)—ne- 
krass’on. 

Schacht—c. (Annapolis )—shock. 


Oech—]. g. (Univ. of Minnesota) — 
eck. 


Wojcihovski—r, e. 


Theodoratos — |.  t. 
State ) 

Beaudreau —]._  e., 
bo’dro. 

Alustiza—q. b. (Stanford)—al (not 
awl) -us-tea’sa. 

Mielke—r. h—(N. Y, 
milky. 


(Washington 
thee-oh-do-ray’tus. 


(Harvard) — 


U.)—just 


Pauk—]. h. (Princeton) —rimes with 
hawk. 


Regeczi—f{. b. (Univ. of Michigan) 
—ree-gate’ see. 


—Frank H. Vizetelly. 


ing out areas on the! 
earth,now rare, where | 
men and wild ani-} 


gions of universal 
friendship, in ages} 
past, animals were | 


One such Garden of Eden has } 
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HE RFC, as most of us realize, 
is the papa (or should we say 
the dean?) of all those alpha- 
cal agencies identified with the 
v Deal. It is, for this reason, the 
: indication in the world that 
New Deal is evolutionary in char- 
vr rather than revolutionary. For 
)} RFC was Mr. Hoover’s child, 
o more than a year before he left 
)White House, and dedicated, with 
blessing, to the task of putting the 
Mit of the United States behind the 
le recovery effort. 


low comprehensively it has per- 
jned this task is revealed in its 
ist report. This report covered the 
liod from the establishment of the 
'C, on February 2, 1932, to Sep- 
‘ber 30, 1934. In that time, the 

oration had made authorizations 
) commitments totaling $8,000,- 


‘he lusty infant nourished under 

( Deal auspices had become an 

jis upholding the New. 

Sut not an Atlas of cruelly bent shoul- 
s, and despairing countenance. On the 
prety, the report suggests an erect fig- 
), confident of its strength, and with an 


halysis of Eight Billions 

in analysis of that eight billions will 
‘w the reasons for this attitude. From it, 
‘he outset, must be deducted the sum of 
(5,000,000 which represents the loans 
Bceled by applicants as conditions im- 
Actual disbursements include 
40,600,000 to other governmental agen- 
13, $800,000,000 to States for relief pur- 
es, and $4,549,000,000 to banks, rail- 
‘ds, insurance companies and the rest of 
long list of private and semiprivate bor- 
‘Ters. 


Yf the latter total, $2,166,000,000, or 
out 48 per cent., has been repaid (all the 
‘as quoted are in round numbers for 
ier reading). The banks and trust com- 
nies have been among the best customers 
this respect. Of the $1,681,000,000 they 
eived, they have paid back more than a 
‘lion, leaving a balance of less than $600,- 
),000. The Regional Agricultural Credit 
tporations have repaid 97 per cent. of 
ir indebtedness; the Agricultural Credit 
irporations, 84 per cent.; the Building 
1 Loan Associations, 75 per cent.; the 
restock Credit Corporations, 89 per cent. ; 
: Insurance Companies, 65 per cent.; the 
deral Land Banks, 70 per cent., and the 
deral Intermediate Land Banks, 100 per 
it. 

Comparatively slow pay have been 
+ mortgage-loan companies, which have 
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And Something for the Little Fellow 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


retired 42 per cent. of their debt, and the 
railroads, which borrowed $414,000,000, 
and have paid back $70,610,000. 


In the fiscal year ended on June 30, the 
RFC paid out $1,615,000,000 more than it 
took in. Since then, it has taken in $116,- 
000,000 more than it has paid out. “In 
other words,” according to the Baltimore 
Sun, an acidulous critic of the New Deal, 
“this rescue body has ceased to be a drain 
on the Treasury, and has, for a time, at 
least, become an asset.” 


That time, as The Sun has pointed out, 
may not be of long duration. Under the 
Emergency Deficiency Act, passed just be- 
fore Congress adjourned last summer, the 
RFC suffered another one of those periodi- 
cal extensions of its load which have caused 
its Old Deal sponsorship to disown it as a 
monster. 


Relief and Public Works 


It was authorized, then, to make heavy 
advances for relief, and for public works, 
“and when the call for those moneys 
comes,” in the opinion of The Sun, “the 
present credit balance will no doubt be 
transformed once more into a _ debit 
item.” 

Possibly. In the meantime, it is interest- 
ing to note that another potential drain on 
the resources of the Corporation is no 
longer giving concern, or, rather, not the 
kind of concern anticipated. 


Congress, last June, empowered the RFC 
to make loans (not to exceed $500,000 to 
any one borrower) to industry either di- 
rectly, or in cooperation with banks. Not so 
long ago, Chairman Jones announced that 
the Corporation was prepared to lend $300,- 
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At the Observation Post 


ve RFC, Lusty Infant Nourished Under the Old Deal, Becomes the Atlas of the New, Dedicated 
to Putting the Credit of the United States to Work for Recovery 


000,000 for this purpose, and to 
guarantee another $248,000,000 if 
the Federal Reserve banks would 
lend it. 


But up to September 30 its author- 
ization of loans direct to industry 
amounted only to $13,916,000 and of 
loans in participation with the banks 
to only $627,925. 

A good deal of sarcasm has found 
editorial expression as a result of this 
showing. Most of it has been devoted 
to reminding Chairman Jones that 
what he considered the unwillingness 
of the banks to lend money turns out 
to be the unwillingness of their cus- 
tomers to borrow it. 


“Firms do not borrow money sim- 
ply to borrow it,” said the Albany 
(N. Y.) Evening News. “First thing 
is to see a profitable use for the 
money, and unless that element can 
be brought into the picture, guaranty 
or no guaranty, the negotiation of 
industrial-aid loan is bound to be 
slow.” 


But the notion that industries would jump 
at the chance of mortgaging themselves to 
the RFC was a mistake which the present 
Administration shared with its prede- 
cessor. 

It is amusing now to remember Mr. 
Hoover’s indignation when Vice-President 
Garner, then Speaker of the House, pro- 
posed that the Corporation lend directly 
to industry. Mr. Garner, who had collabo- 
rated with Mr. Hoover in the introduction 
and passage of the original bill, strongly 
favored the insertion of a clause providing 
for direct loans. 


Improved Conditions 


He was squelched promptly by the 
President, who said that such a section 
would make the RFC “the most gigantic 
banking and pawnbroking business in all 
history.” 

Well, it may be that to-day, but not for 
the reason stated. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Jones, who a_ few 
months ago was insisting that the banks 
were too tight with their éredits and that 
industry, therefore, was being hampered 
seriously in its effort to speed up recovery, 
has explained more recently that the banks 
are now taking care of the needs of indas- 
try, and, hence, the paucity of direct RFC 
loans. 


And he may be right. Certainly it is 
easier to believe than not that, in the words 
of the Newark Evening News, the balance 
sheet of the Corporation furnishes “unmis- 
takable proof of returning confidence and 
improved conditions,” to say nothing of the 
irony of politics. 
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With Major Problems Pressing Upon Him From a Dozen Directions, the President Faces Mo 
Difficult Winter Which Has Ever Confronted a Chief Executive in Peace Time 


“COME ON—JUST A LITTLE 
WAY” 


—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun News 


who have seen him since his return 

from Hyde Park, looks more serious 
than usual. His magnetic smile flashes 
less frequently. There is not so much ban- 
ter and fun in his press conferences. The 
Cabinet and Council meetings last longer. 
The President shows his irritation more 
freely. As he finished his last “fireside” 
radio talk to the nation, he is said to have 
turned to one of his secretaries with the 
remark, “It doesn’t do any harm to get mad 
once in a while, Mac.” 


Pirie ase: ROOSEVELT, to those 


Washington is speculating as to what is 
on the President’s mind. The thoughtful 
realize that he faces the toughest winter 
ever to confront a peace-time President. 
Major problems press upon him from a 
dozen directions. 


Pressure From the Left 


The election campaign is going too far to 
the Left to suit him. It means increased 
radical pressure on him in the new Con- 
gress. An overwhelming Democratic vic- 
tory in November, instead of tightening the 
President’s control of Congress, may mean 
a fierce revival of bloc warfare on Capitol 
Hill, with the President trying to hold the 
lines against pressure from the extreme 
Left and sniping from the Right. Men like 
Wheeler of Montana have vowed to be put 
off no longer. It means a fight against 
mandatory inflation, the bonus, and all the 
other radical moves staved off last year. 


This is the election threat. Right behind 
it is Congress itself. It was only four 
months ago that the President, equipped 
with unprecedented executive authority, 
joined the country in a sigh at having the 


legislative branch off his hands. Now it is 
about to return. The President must be 
ready not only with a full bag of parlia- 
mentary moves to hold his leadership, but 
also with a legislative program. Is the 


budget to be balanced in the face of vio- 


ME TOO, MATES 


—Pease in the Newark Evening 
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WARMING UP A BIT! 


Inquirer 


lently clashing demands from Left and 
Right? The public relief rolls will ap- 
proach their all-time peak. Is the present 
system to go on? Is the Public Works 
program to be expanded, anc if so, on what 
manner of projects and by what manner of 
financing? The September mid-campaign 
refinancing was not all that could be de- 
sired. Newspaper emphasis on the outcome 
has been annoying. 


The NRA must be reorganized and in high 
speed when Congress returns. The Presi- 
dent must be ready to say how much of it 
he wants permanent. If he stands by his 
own ideas, it means a certain clash with the 
Borahs and the Nyes over the anti-trust 
laws. If he relaxes his ideas as to that, it 
means a roar from the Right. The public 
welfare program must be ready. It was on 
the President’s promise to have it ready for 
the new Congress that the last Congress let 
it go over. A budget which failed to balance 
would mark the failure of another objective. 
If it is to be balanced, it means heavy taxes. 
More taxes for the present, the Administra- 
tion has tabued. 


The industrial truce comes before that. 
Strikes this winter in key industries 
threaten. To persuade Capital and Labor to 
sign a sort of Kellogg-Briand peace pact, 
renouncing war as an instrument of indus- 
trial policy, is the way sought out of that. 


The Navy-Japanese problem presses from 
another direction The major sea-powers 
must decide now and next year whether to 
go on with naval limitation by international 
agreement. Japan, in various ways, indi- 
cates a disposition to drop out. Without 
Japan, the United States and Great Britain 
would find small object in a naval treaty. 
Very likely they would find it necessary to 
start building warships, even some of. the 


capital ships the British have been trying. 


to whittle down by agreement. More war- 
ships mean more international delicacy, 
more men, more appropriations. 


—Hutton in the Philadelphia 


ing majority, the Roosevelt program. 


FOR INDUSTRIAL TRUCE! 
—Cassel in the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle 


’ 


Meanwhile, the Presidential dead-lin¢ 
creeping up. Next year, the major part 
will be fixing the time and place for no) 
nating the next President. From then | 
unless American politics goes entirely aj 
sided, Mr. Roosevelt will have to think 
getting reelected. The unexpectedly sh 
lurch to the Left in this campaign, whl 
tradition called for some swing-back, ij 
warning that anything might happen per 
cally. While the predominating swing 
strongly to the Left, it is not exclusivel} 
Roosevelt swing. There are those who tly 
it already has forced the President’s hal 
It has made some pretty prominent busis 
men wonder whether Roosevelt is net} 
their corner after all. At least one of 
leaders of the bankers who meet here m 
week is trying to persuade his colleag 
that they had better back Roosevelt or “ 
a lot worse.” 


| 


An industrialist whose orthodoxy wok 
not be questioned in Wall Street says s| 
ously that he wouldn’t be surprized to 
the country in the grip of a stronger rad 
wave next year and Mr. Roosevelt indori 
by the Republicans as the “best bet” 
head it off. 


This is the way Washington is talking 
the Congressional campaign nears 
climax. Nobody doubts that the Democ 
will carry the country ina walk. The q 
tion is: what kind of a conglomeratio 
Democrats will be swept in? With 
erstwhile Socialist Sinclair heading 
Democratic ticket in California, an AlS 
Conservative its Senatorial candidate in 
time radical Wisconsin, and Gifford Pine 
backing Senator Reed in Pennsylvania,.t 
mid-term campaign is in a class by its} 
If it fails to give the President a good w 


have hard sledding from now on, despite 
now assured failure of the Republican | 
tempt to check it, 


DIOGEN 


oreign Comment 
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| Manchuria, the Orient’s Alsace-Lorraine 


inance Minister Kung Answers Japanese Arguments Regarding the Creation of Manchukuo, 


R. H. H. KUNG, Minister of 
Finance in the National Goy- 
ernment of China, distinctly 
flkier than the average of his 
jantrymen, is one of the Repub- 
*’s supremely comfortable-looking 


isting, in his gold-mounted spec- 
les, a high-grade professor of the 
Ws coldly intellectual, the more 
jman, type. His hair is thinning 
shtly, and brownish, but the line 
jmustache covering half his lip is 
ack. He is an Oberlin and Yale 
m, a speaker and writer of classic 
(glish, a cosmopolitan, yet in na- 
“e, appearance, and allegiance, 
roughly Chinese. 

My first meeting with Doctor 


ng was in his office in Nanking, 
were we chatted for half an hour. 


y“What do you think of the whole 
ipanese argument with reference 
ithe East Asiatic situation—the 
‘sument that chronic  govern- 
ntal corruption in Manchuria, 
lzether with geographic prox- 
‘ity and biologic, strategic, and economic 
cessity, forced Japan to do what it has 
€ since September 18, 1931?” 


it gument Called False 


‘I think the whole argument is hollow 
d false,” replied Doctor Kung. “Did 
t the Lytton Report shatter Japan’s pre- 
ise of action in self-defense? Mark this: 
ie occupation of Manchuria is but an ini- 
l step in Japan’s policy of political and 
momic domination of Asia, a proceeding 
ich inevitably would disturb the whole 
tid. Japan’s elaborate self-defensive 


eystone 


Chinese at work on a farm 


By Epwarp Price Bey 


Dr. H. H. Kung, China’s Minister of Finance 


plea is an afterthought to civert the world’s 
attention from the real issue—the violation 
of such solemn international engagements 
as the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Washington Nine-Power Treaty, and 
the Kellogg Peace Pact. 


“Japan might have had in Manchuria 
some complaints, well-based, or ill-based, 
against alleged local government corrup- 
tion and incompetence. Such evils, if they 
exist, can be remedied without invasion. 
Moreover, they are by no means peculiar to 
Manchuria; they prevail in Japan itself; 
the Saito Government fell on that account. 


“And now as to the Jap- 
anese argument pivoted 
on geographic propin- 
quity and assumed _bio- 
logic and economic neces- 
sity. If propinquity war- 
rants territorial aggres: 
sion, then where is the se- 
curity for any nation 
against a stronger neigh- 
bor? Besides, if Japan is 
geographically close to 
Manchuria, how about 
China? Are we not 
closer? Biologically, the 
Manchurians are Chinese 
by birth and faith; no 
conquest can 
them; they will remain 
loyal to China. Let us not 
forget Alsace - Lorraine. 


convert 


and Calls for the Restoration of the Four Northeastern Provinces to China 


“Japan’s strategic argument, like- 
wise, topples at atouch. Surely the 
islanders have no reason to fear 
China. If they fear Russia, would 
not their wiser course be to keep the 
sea as their line of defense, with 
Manchuria as buffer territory, 
rather than to force themselves to 
the very border of Soviet Russia, 
as they have done? Whether Japan 
does, or does not, achieve what she 
aims at by occupying Manchuria 
and Jehol, the security of the great 
provinces of China inside the Wall, 
as well as of Inner Mongolia, is 
brought within the shadow of a new 
danger. 


“Touching the Japanese eco- 
nomic argument, note just what it 
means: it means that natural re- 
sources everywhere are liable to 
seizure by a militarily stronger 
power on the ground of economic 
necessity. What is to become of 
civilization if the more powerful 
nations are to start grabbing other 
peoples’ lands in order to trade 
there? Obviously, the standpoint is mon- 
strous alike in logic and in fact. It was ad- 
vanced when Japan annexed Korea, then 
relative to Manchuria, then Jehol. Who 
will say where it is to :top? Is there not 
always a little more adjacent territory, at 
least short of the absorption of the planet? 
Japan, like other Powers, had treaty-entry 
for trade in Manchuria; she had not the 
slightest warrant in economic necessity for 
seizing the country.” 


The Essentials of Peace 


“Doctor Kung, what do you deem the 
sine qua non of settled peace ‘n East Asia?” 


“Restoration of the four Northeastern 
Provinces of China,” said Doctor Kung. 
“Just that,” he emphasized. “Japan’s mili- 
tary acts since September 18, 1931, have 
destroyed all confidence in international un- 
dertakings. That is a moral calamity of 
the first magnitude.” 

“Can the great Powers really do anything 
to effect this sine qua non?” 

“Yes. They can stand unitedly and un- 
yieldingly for the treaties and for the reen- 
thronement of right. It is as much in their 
interests as it is in the interests of the Far 
East, not excluding Japan. The inviolabil- 
ity of the law of the world is of far greater 
value to us all than any material advantage 
we can snatch from a current situation.” 

“You have no doubt that insecure Asian 
peace is insecure world peace?” 

(Continued on page 32) 
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In Foreign Fields 


Moscow—Josef V. Stalin, Secretary- 
General of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, told H. G. Wells, British 
author, during a three-hour interview at 
the Kremlin, last week, that if President 
Roosevelt actually should try to satisfy 
the interests of the proletarian class at the 
expense of the capitalists, the latter would 
put another President in his place. As 
Mr. Stalin sees it, in capitalist countries 
there is, on the one hand, a propertied 
class owning the banks, factories, mines, 
and means of transport, and who consider 
nothing but their own interests, and are 
striving for profit. On the other hand, said 
Mr. Stalin, there is the class of the poor 
exploited who have nothing, and are com- 
pelled to live by selling their labor-power 
to the capitalists, who find it impossible to 
satisfy the most elementary requirements 
of the proletariat. The interests of the 
poor were different from those of the rich, 
Mr. Stalin added, and, so far as he could 
see, Mr. Roosevelt could not find “a path 
toward a reconciliation.” 


* * * * 


Tokyo — Hirosi Saito, Japan’s Am- 
bassador to the United States, after three 
months of observing conditions in Japan 
and Manchukuo, and conferring with gov- 
ernment leaders, has left his homeland to 
return to his American post. About to sail, 
last week, he said that the Hirota-Hull 
messages exchanged in March last made it 
clear that there were no difficult issues be- 
tween the United States and Japan which 
could not be solved through diplomacy. At 
the same time he considered it necessary to 
have the spirit of the messages expressed 
in concrete form. To that end he intended, 
when he arrived in Washington, to ex- 
change views with Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull regarding the establishment of 
“Pacific peace machinery.” Tokyo dis- 
patches reported that apprehension was 
felt regarding Japanese-American relations 
following possible failure of the naval ne- 
gotiations, which was increasingly taken for 
granted by the Japanese press. 


* * * * 


Afghanistan—Two major events were 
recorded in Afghanistan’s history recently. 
One was the country’s admission into the 
League of Nations as the fifty-ninth mem- 
ber. The other was the birth of a son and 
heir to King Zahir Shah who was named 
Shahzada Ahmad Shah Khan. In 1931, the 
young King married his cousin, the daugh- 
ter of Sardar Ahmed Shah Khan. Moham- 
med Zahir Shah was proclaimed King of 
Afghanistan on November 8, 1933, when his 
father, Nadir Shah, was assassinated. The 


former King Amanullah, who tried to 
Westernize his country too rapidly to suit 
Afghans, fled to Europe with his beauti- 
ful Queen Souriyah, in 1929, when shells 
were popping around him. Since then, he 
has been a “king in exile” in Rome. 


Spain’s Recovery From Revolution 


Altho the Leftist Republican Rebellion, and Catalan Secession, Appe 
to Have Been Quelled, Another Crisis Is Predicted 


like failure of the 
Leftist Republican 
revolutionary move- 
ment against the 
Rightist | Govern- 
ment of Premier 
Alejandro Lerroux 
seemed confirmed 
five days after it be- 
gan on October 5. 


The general 
strike, declared si- 
multaneously, ap- 
parently also had 
failed as men re- 
turned to work in 
Madrid, and other 
parts of the coun- 
try. The Army oc- 
cupied villages in 
Asturias Province, 
which had been in 
rebel hands _ since 
the revolt began. 


More than 5,000 
well-equipped 
troops, supported by artillery, machine- 
guns, and bombing planes, closed in on 
the Socialist-Anarchist forces in the min- 
ing regions of the northern provinces. 
Leaflets were dropped from planes telling 
the insurgents they were surrounded by 
superior forces, that the rest of Spain was 
under control, and that they must sur- 
render, or to be blown to pieces. In one 
day, nearly 1,500 prisoners were taken in 
Asturias. 


Death Toll Nears Thousand 


Unofficial estimates of the dead during 
the revolution were almost 100 for Madrid 
and vicinity, 150 for Catalonia, and ap- 
proximately 250 for other provinces aside 
from Asturias, whose list, it was said, might 
send the total above 1,000. 


Partial strikes continued in various parts 
of the country, and clashes between strik- 
ers and police added to the death toll, but 
news from the provinces generally showed 
the Government’s forces in control. Mili- 
tary courts functioned in Madrid, Bar- 
celona, and Asturias, and drastic sentences 
were meted out to those found guilty. 


Barcelona was reported under the domi- 
nation of the military authorities, but 
Separatists and rebels still were in con- 
trol of towns and villages of Catalonia. 


The new Lerroux Cabinet was intro- 
duced to the Cortes under the auspices 
of martial law, and with bomb-laden air- 
planes zooming over the roofs of Madrid. 
The Left-Wing benches were unoccupied. 
The most uncompromising Monarchists 
joined with deputies of the Center and the 
Right majority in cheers for the Republic. 


When Premier Lerroux entered the 
Chamber, all the deputies rose to give the 


Just an Old Spanish Custom 
—Hungerford in the Pittsburgh 


October 20, 193 


veteran Republic 
statesman an 0 
tion. There we 
“vivas” for the loy 
Army which appe 
ed to have say 
Spain from destr 
tion, and, concei 
ably, from anare 
But the session w 
Yj : described as “si 
\ nificantly shor 
and ended wh 
JoséMaria 
Robles, Catho 
leader, asked that 
be suspended un 
further notice, 
provided by t 
Constitution. T 
motion passed wh 
Senor Lerroux i} 
dorsed it, and t 


re 
Z Je 


C Pao, ASinae 


Cortes adjourn 
Post-Gazette sine die. 
Former Premi} 


Manuel Azafa, one of the leading spirits 
the rebellion, and outstanding figure of t 
Leftist Republican group, was arrested 
Barcelona. 


The Attorney-General, at Madrid, te 
graphed orders to Barcelona for the tra 
fer to Madrid of Azania, as well as of Lu 
Companys, former President of the Gf 
neralidad of Catalonia, and_ thirty-s 
other officials. 


They were to be tried by the Tribun} 
of Constitutional Guaranties, instead of 
military court martial, for conspiring | 
overthrow the Government. 


Senor Azana wired from Barcelona | 
Santiago Alba, President of the Corte 
asking that instructions be given that t 
“usual courtesies” be extended to hil 
while under arrest, in view of his bei} 
a parliamentary deputy. 


A Madrid correspondent of the N 
York Herald Tribune gave it as the opinic 
of foreign diplomats, with ten years’ il 
timate knowledge of Spain, that the pre 
ent civil war represented the most serio 
upheaval which had gripped Spain in the 
experience. 


They were afraid it might lead, soon 
or later, to a war of still greater pri 
portions. 


The rebels’ committee of strategy 
Madrid, interviewed by the Associat 
Press in the utmost secrecy, indicated 
trump still remained to be played. 


A revolutionary leader said a natio 
wide “desperate offensive” was plann 
at a given signal “that will launch our e 
tire forces on the streets in one atta 
upon government offices, banks, and oth 
strategic centers necessary to our caus 
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Cuba Boils Again—With Two Dictators 


tuggle Is Between President Mendieta, Who Has Nominal Autocratic Power Which He Does 
Not Use; and Colonel Batista, Who W ould Pacify the Country With Stern Measures 


) N the Cuban foreground are daily bomb- 
ings, strikes, assassinations. In the 
} background two men struggle—Pres- 
int Carlos Mendieta to retain the nom- 
sil autocratic power which he does not 
§>, and Col. Fulgencio Batista, the Army 
tief, to force the President to pacify 
tba with stern military measures. 


@That each is subtly defying the other, 


v 


a chief cause of Cuba’s trouble. 


‘Carlos Mendieta is a suave and charm- 
j; politico of the old school, for whom 


‘ngress and Constitutional guaranties 
‘yre abolished. 


This President, who is scoffingly referred 


fon the boulevards as “the paramount 
9n of Cuba,” in derision of the motion- 
‘Teture lion which barks before the film, 


has nothing else to do with the show 
side, is obsessed with the evil memory 
iformer President Gerardo Machado, and 
{ determined to establish the opposite 
lputation. He has promised not to arrest 
kr political opinion, and to avoid the death 
inalty. As political opinion in Cuba is 
+ en expressed with dynamite and bullets, 
Dlence is more and more the vogue. 


riminal Rackets Flourish 


Before the police station one day I heard, 
» a crowd, a young man volubly protest 
jjat the twenty cents he got for his share 
4 bombing the Woolworth store was not 


‘ough. I asked why the police near-by 


hd not arrest him. “He is only a student,” 
Has the answer, “and Mendieta will not 


yfend the students.” 


| A third, or more, of the bombings are 
ie work of girls and young women, but 


Guvalrous; 


q ¢ . . 
bmne has been arrested. Mendieta is 
he says women are not re- 


®vonsible, that they are victims of the emo- 


t 


fonal forces of the revolution, and that if 


=. 


Wide World 


By RicHarp Barry 


he leaves them alone they will quit volun- 
tarily. The female bombers multiply and 
become more audacious. 


Criminals find this situation ideal for 
them. Rackets flourish. “Protection” is 
exacted of merchants and wealthy persons, 
but it often does not protect. The gangs 
who levy tribute are known: they are so 
bold as to leave their real names and to 
masquerade as “political clubs.” When 
places which have paid, and still are blown 
up, complain, the “political” gangsters say 
—“it was not us, but those crazy students.” 


As a result of all this, including the 
plots of Communists and the menace of 
political secret societies, a blanket of ter- 
rorism has settled over the island like a 
black cap. To intensify it, explosives are 
being shipped in from the Florida shore 
secretly in the method not known to Cuba 
since 1898, so, in that respect, the island 
has slipped back forty years. 


Tho no government statistics are avail- 
able, I am confident I am _ understating 
the facts in asserting that since Mendieta 
became President there have been more than 
2,000 bombings, millions of rifle shots, sev- 
eral hundred casualties, and not one pun- 
ishment therefor, either summarily or by 
court conviction. 


The consensus in Cuba points to the man 
behind Mendieta as the sole visible hope in 
the situation. He is Fulgencio Batista, four- 
teen months ago a stenographer with the 
rank of sergeant, now “Colonel,” in com- 
mand of the Army, and—the dictator with- 
out portfolio. 


While civil government in Cuba under 
Mendieta has practically collapsed, Batista 
has stepped in. Quietly, persistently, and 
efficiently he has organized all military 
forces on the island, including all police. 
He has more than 25,000 men disciplined, 
equipped, and subject to his will. 


Cuban Troops in action in one of the Island Republic’s revolutions 


© International 


Carlos Mendieta, President of Cuba 
(left), and Col. Fulgencio Batista, Chief 
of Staff of the Cuban Army 


Under Batista, the Army budget is a third 
larger than it was under Machado; equip- 
ment is better; discipline sterner, and there 
are more secret police. 


Batista is committed to Mendieta, partly 
because the President was his choice, and 
also because there is no one better on the 
horizon, because Batista himself does not 
want the job, at least at present. Yet the 
back-stage contest between the two men 
is unceasing and increasing. 


Mendieta a “Manana” Man 


Mendieta is a “manana” and a “yes” 
man. He is always confident to-morrow 
will be a better day. Batista wants things 
better to-day, and he proposes to make 
them so by force, if necessary. Mendieta 
says he wants to leave office with his suit 
as white as it was when he entered. Batista 
scornfully tells him that while he has kept 
the blood of bandits off his clothes they are 
spattered with the blood of innocents. 


Batista constantly “suggests” stern mea- 
sures to Mendieta, who is too shrewd to 
refuse, but he always postpones decision, re- 
ferring the measures to his Cabinet. When 
Batista’s measures are adopted they are 
shorn of force by some modifying clause. 


The President has made the best of his 
hard bed with the gesture of an official 
promise to resign by December 31 if elec- 
tions do not replace him before. As his 
record of keeping his official word is good, 
it is believed Cuba will have a new Presi- 
dent before the New Year. 


Elections are impossible, as they are pred- 
icated on a census, and that can not occur 
in time. Moreover, Dr. Ramon Grau San 
Martin and Gen. Mario G. Menocal, the 
principal candidates, have withdrawn their 
names and told their followers not to vote, as 
they declare the Army control prohibits a 
fair election. In that I would say they are 
right. The Army controls Cuba, and will 
for a long time to come—and Batista con- 
trols the Army. He will name the next 
President. 


Science 


“Digging Up the Past” Gains on Many Fronts 


The Summer’s Work in Archeology and Anthropological Exploration Yields Several Maj 
Discoveries Concerning Early Man and His Slow Rise to Dominion Over the Earth 


(This is the first of 
two articles on the 
outstanding discover- 
ies of relics of ancient 
man made during the 
season now coming to 
a close) 


NE by one the 

“diggers of the 

past salies.re= 
turning from _ the 
field, and reporting 
the finds of a rich 
summer of explora- 
tion and _ discovery. 
Combing the world, 
archeologists and an- 
thropologists have un- 
covered many new 
facts about early 
man, and the history 
of his 
world domination. 


One of the 
assiduous of these delving parties in the 
Old World during the last summer was 
that of the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, working in the ruins 
of Khorsabad, in Mesopotamia. In the 
eighth century, B.C., a great king of the 
Assyrians, Sargon II, removed his capital 
from the ancient city of Nineveh and built 
a new seat of Government at Khorsabad. 
It was a magnificent place, judging from 
many remains discovered there, but the 
not very After 
Sargon’s death, his successor returned to 
Nineveh, leaving the magnificent palaces 
and temples to be covered over by cen- 
turies of desert dust. 


long rise to 


most 


venture was successful. 


New Discoveries Reported 


During the last few years, the workers 
of the Oriental Institute have unearthed 
many interesting portions of the ruins, 
and, last year, they found at that site a 
tablet engraved with the names of As- 
syrian kings from about 2,400 to 750 B.C. 
—a truly remarkable find, because it pro- 
vided, for the first time, a chronology of 
the rulers of that important and interest- 
ing people. 


This year, it has been reported to THE 
Literary Dicest by Gordon Loud, who is 
in direct charge of the Khorsabad excavya- 
tions, a new portion of that marvelous 
ancient city has been revealed. The out- 
standing discovery was a citadel surround- 
ing a portion of the palace projecting 
within the city’s walls. In the fortification 
enclosing it were found the remains of 
elaborately decorated gates, guarded by 
huge human-headed winged bulls, char- 
acteristic of the Assyrian culture.  Thir- 
teen feet high and thirteen feet long, and 
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Limestone reliefs adorning a gate in the wall enclosing the Khorsabad citadel 


weighing twenty tons cach, these stone 
bulls were found in an excellent state of 
preservation. Adjoining them were cary- 
ings of two huge winged genii, sculptured 
in the act of anointing the bulls. 

Within the citadel was an avenue lead- 
ing from the portal to a corner of the palace 
terrace—an ancient roadway which often 
must have afforded passage for the wheels 
of Sargon’s chariots. Beyond the palace, 
and reached through a corbeled passage- 
way, was a large temple built upon a plat- 
form twenty-five feet above the street level, 
and dedicated to the god of historians and 
writers, Nabu. 


Part of this temple was discovered and 
cleared last season, and it was in one of 
its more than forty-five rooms that the 
tablet of the kings was discovered. 
(Lirerary Dicest, March 24.) Two other 
buildings of the citadel have been partly 
exposed, but their use is as yet undeter- 
mined. They probably will be excavated 
next summer. 


King Sargon II ruled during the troubled 
times when Assyria and Egypt were fight- 
ing for world supremacy. The Kingdom 
of Israel was between the giants, and often 
found itself invaded during these strug- 
gles. The Book of Isaiah records an attack 
by one of Sargon’s generals on an Egyptian 
stronghold. 


Egypt, too, received many invasions, tho 
probably beginning much earlier, and from 
a different source. Sir Flinders Petrie, 
noted British Egyptologist, reported re- 
cently in the British scientific journal 
Nature that he had discovered evidence that 
Egypt had received repeated waves of immi- 
grants from the Caucasus, more than 1,000 
miles away. 


His excavati 
have yielded rib 
daggers, typical of 
Caucasus, and m 
of the curious tog 
pins with spiral 
ribbed stems such 
also are found in 
Caspian Basin. Th 
finds, together 
certain legend 
parallels, lead hi 
believe that thj 
have been at least 
migrations from 
Caspian to Egypt. 


The time of 
earliest of these in 
sions probably wa 
the Badarian ag 
near the beginning 
Egypt’s period 
civilization. T H 
latest Sir Flind 
places near the time of Saladin, Moh 
medan conqueror. 

The relics reported by Sir Flinders w 
not found in Egypt proper, but in Gal 
in Southern Palestine. Gaza’s histo 
however, always has been connected clos 
with that of Egypt, and the British seid 
tist’s excavations there have revealed # 
Gaza was the great city of the Hyksos, * 
warrior horsemen who came down fr 
Syria, and, finally, pushed their way i: 
Egypt, to become the mysterious Sh 
herd Kings of that country, about 1600 Bi 


The hitherto unknown place of origin 
these horsemen is explained by Sir Fl! 
ders’s discovery. Apparently they ca 
from the Caspian Basin, first fighting thi 
way westward into Syria, and, finally, so: 
to Gaza, thence to Egypt. 


} 
Invasion From the Caucasus | 
Sir Flinders reported that the evident 
of successive invasions from the Cauca 
also was strengthened by a study of Eg 
tian mythology, particularly the fam 
Book of the Dead. For example, the ¢ 
ital of the Egyptian god of the dead, Osi 
was Akret; the Greek capital of the C 
casus was Ekretike. 


The blessed fertile land of the Egypti 
was the valley of Iaru, a place in whi 
there were said to be great lakes of fi 
The name of the fertile valley of the C 
casus is the Tora. In it there are pet 
leum springs, and, presumably, lakes of 
were not uncommon in the old days. 


When he first noticed these striking p 
allels, Flinders said he had considered 
implications—that of invasions from 
Caucasus—“incredible.” But the new 
dence, he believes, clinches the matter 
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W) nder the metal roof of a shed-like fac- 
'y building at Corning, New York, there 
sts this week a huge cake of transparent 
| ass nearly eighteen feet in diameter. It 
pks not unlike a giant slice of pineapple, 
ith a hole in the center. Still warm, but 
i longer hot, it was taken from its anneal- 
z-oven a week ago, 
part of the prepara- 
jn for pouring an- 
disk like it. 


Ber cast in one piece; 
diameter is 201 
‘ches, its thickness 
benty - seven inches 
iid its weight twenty 
as. The second largest piece of glass ever 
yst was 120 inches in diameter, and it was 
Sured at the same factory a few weeks 
eviously. It is now in Pasadena, Califor- 
a, where experts of the California Insti- 
ate of Technology have begun the process 
4 grinding it to produce an optically flat 
rface. This will be used to test the curva- 
re, or “figure” of the larger disk during 
e operations which will transform it into 
aucer-shaped mirror. 


! Whether the disk now at Corning or the 
ther, yet to be cast, will have the honor of 
¥ecoming the first 200-inch telescope mirror 

ypends on the outcome of the next pour- 
g, which is expected to take place early in 


/ ovember. 


i 


| The decision to pour a second was 
lsached last summer, partly as the result 
an accident which occurred during the 
ouring of the first. The bottom of the 
jurge disk is not flat, like the top, but is 
‘isscrossed with ribs in a geometrical pat- 
smn, the purpose of which is to add stiffness 
ly the disk without greatly increasing the 
veight. The mold which impressed the pat- 
ern of ribs on the underside was made of 
special ceramic material. The heat of 
e molten glass loosened two or three pieces 
f the mold, which floated up through the 
lass, and were fished out. Whether any 
ieces still remain in the glass, and are 
uch as to interfere with making it into a 
hirror, remains to be seen. 


It is believed that the second will be the 
iter disk, as a result of lessons learned in 
souring the first. The first disk will be used 
's a trial horse in solving the major prob- 
ems of transporting the huge mass of glass 


o Pasadena, where the new optical shop of 


To Cast Another 200-Inch Telescope Mirror 


ve First Is Taken Out of the Annealing Oven Ahead of Time to Make 
Room for Second Giant Disk 


the California Institute of Technology is 
now being made ready for it. The glass will 
probably have to be transported in a special 
crate made of steel girders. 

Should some accident prevent the use of 
the second disk for the telescope, the present 
one will have to be put back in the anneal- 


ing-oven and be baked for eleven months, 
the full annealing time required for glass 
disks of such size in order to relieve all 
internal strains. 


The finished mirror, whether made from 
this disk or the coming one, will represent 
an investment of about $500,000. The tele- 
scope itself, with its observatory, mounting, 
and auxiliary equipment, will cost nearly 
$6,000,000. It will be able to “see” four 
times as far into space as the largest exist- 
ing telescope. 


Vitamins and Vision 


te manner in which the eye works; par- 
ticularly how it perceives what one knows 
as color, is a very considerable mystery. 
The puzzle is not very much clarified, but 
is possibly made more interesting, by the 
recent discovery that there is a close rela- 
tion between Vitamin A-and the rhodopsin 
or “visual purple” in the retina. 

It has long been known that visual pur- 
ple, which plays an important part in the 
functioning of the retinal rods, is sensitive 
to light, bleaching to a colorless material 
when exposed to illumination. Watching 
this phenomenon, Dr. George Wald, at the 
Oceanographic Institute, Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts, discovered that when the 
purple becomes transparent a slightly yel- 
low material is split off from it. This ma- 
terial, a hitherto unknown chemical, was 
found to be closely related to carotene, 
which, in turn, is a close relative of Vita- 
min A. 

Doctor Wald then actually witnessed the 
transformation of the new yellow substance 
into Vitamin A. 
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Science Snap-shots 


X-rays may now be produced from mer- 
cury, it was announced recently in The 
Physical Review, by Wesley M. Coates and 
David H. Sloan of the University of Cali- 
fornia. X-rays are usually produced by 
bombarding a metal plate with high-speed 
electrons. They have also been produced 
by bombarding with 
protons (hearts of 
hydrogen atoms) , and 
alpha particles 
(hearts of helium 
atoms). Hitherto, no 
way of giving such 
heavy particles as 
mercury atoms sufh- 
cient velocity for the 
task has been known. 
The University of Cal- 
ifornia scientists ac- 
complished it with the 
aid of a new high- 
power vacuum tube. 


The largest solid piece of glass ever cast by man. This is the first view of the 200-inch 
telescope mirror disk since it was poured at Corning, New York, last March 25 


Rays of light from 
the moon and from 
the bright star Vega recently were trans- 
formed into sound and broadcast by scien- 
tists of the University of Czechoslovakia, at 
Prague. The rays were focused upon a 
photoelectric cell by a telescope, and the 
resulting current was made to operate a 
loud-speaker. The sound made by the 
moon’s rays was said to resemble tolling of 
large bells; that of Vega the subdued but 
high-pitched shouting of a vast crowd. 

x & & # 

A new telephone device popular in Aus- 
tria enables any subscriber who leaves his 
home or office to notify would-be telephone- 
callers when he will be back, according to 
Dr. E. E. Free’s This Week’s Science. This 
is done by setting the returning hour on a 
small dial. Anyone who telephones while 
the subscriber is away automatically 
receives the information. 

% * * %* 

Advances in medical and sanitary science 
have eliminated typhoid, bronchitis, and 
diphtheria from the list of principal causes 
of death in the last two decades, figures re- 
cently compiled by The American Druggist 
reveal. The seven principal causes of 
death now, in order of deadliness, are heart 
disease, cancer, apoplexy, pneumonia, 
Bright’s disease, tuberculosis, and influenza. 

The tiny changes in temperature caused 
by compression and expansion in the air as 
sound-waves pass through it are now being 
measured by Ellis A. Johnson of the Round 
Hill station of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The instrument used is a 
minute thermocouple, so sensitive that it can 
measure the “heat” of sounds too feeble for 
the ear to detect. 


Religion 


Church Property As a Field for New Taxes 


Strong Opposition Is Manifested by Religious Organizations as New York City Casts Hung, 
Eye at Hitherto Exempt Holdings With Total Assessed Valuation of $55,640,900 


and Social Service 


© International 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, with its symbolic cross outlined in snow 


to tide the city over the fifth year of the 

depression, the New York City Board of 
Taxes and Assessments looks with hungry 
eye at the tax-exempt 
churches, charities, hospitals, educational 
and fraternal organizations having a total 
assessed valuation of $55,640,900. Church- 
men were thrown into consternation at the 
news. To some of them, at least, it looked 
like an attempt to loot the poor-box. 


|: its search for more funds with which 


properties of 


Among the properties restored to the tax- 
rolls were a Knights of Columbus Hotel, 
the William Sloane House of the Y. M. C. A., 
the Salvation Army Hotel on the Bowery, 
the Masonic Temple, many church-owned 
properties which the board held were not 
being used essentially for religious pur- 
The parson- 
ages were placed on the rolls apparently to 
serve as test cases to determine whether all 
such places should not be taxed. 


yoses, and some parsonages. 
J g 


Exploring a New Tax Field 


Properties have been put on the tax-rolls, 
said the board’s announcement, “because 
investigations made by the commissioners 
satisfied them that the uses of these prop- 
erties were outside the purview of the ex- 
emption law, or the scope of the charter 
of the institution. In still other cases, the 
title to tax exemption appeared so doubt- 
ful as to require resubmission of the claim 
to exemption.” However, all 
properties which have been put on the 
tentative tax-rolls will have the opportu- 
nity to resubmit their claims to exemption. 


owners of 


Thus New York is among the first to 
explore this field for new taxes. Nearly 
a year ago (Tuer Lirerary Dicest, Decem- 
ber 30, 1933) a small group of clergymen 
affixed their signatures to an appeal to the 
State Legislature to reduce church tax ex- 
emption, urging that “tax exemption under 
20 


the present law gives what has been called 
a ‘blind subsidy’ to a miscellaneous group 
of institutions which should be more care- 
fully scrutinized before they are exempted. 
‘Taxpayers, it was said, ‘in effect sub- 
sidize all religious and welfare organiza- 
tions which now receive tax exemption, so 
that the claim of these organizations to 
such special favor should be based on in- 
disputable public service.’ The statement 
was issued. by the City Affairs Committee, 
of which Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell (Methodist), and 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise were members. 

The proposed measure is a departure 
from traditional policy, and will be strongly 
opposed, so far as church properties are 
concerned, since, it is contended, the effect 
would be to put an additional strain on 
charity, and to weaken the strongest sup- 
port of orderly government. All churches 
are supported by voluntary contributions, 
and exemption from taxation is impartial. 
To tax their properties would bear par- 
ticularly hard on those churches, such as 
the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and Epis- 
copalian, which maintain day-schools, and, 
at the same time, pay their share of the 
public school tax. 


“By such taxation,” said the Most Rev. 
Thomas. E. Molloy, Bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn, “you would 
limit and restrict the power of the Church 
to be a social agency for good. And, if, in 
the present severe social disturbance, and 
economic unrest, you add to their taxes, 
then revolution is just around the corner.” 


“Tt just means,” said Albert G. Mce- 
Carthy, Jr., President of the Manhattan and 
sronx Councils of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, “that the people aided by the income 
from our buildings will now be thrown on 
the relief-rolls. . . . The legal justification 
for tax exemption of real property, as es- 


tablished by the Legislature, is based’ 
the theory that private charitable agenci 
may effectively supplement public relief 


The move foreshadows the direct taxiy 
of the churches, said Dr. Norman Vince 
Peale, Pastor of the Marble Collegiate Ri 
formed Church. “This policy of taxi 
churches,” he went on, “is intellectually ij 
defensible, for it fails to take into accou| 
the great social value of the Church. 4 
the active agent of the moral and spiritu 
values upon which all orderly society rest 
the Church renders a contribution to th 
community that éan never be measured | 
dollars and cents.” 


But examination of the  properti 
affected, maintained the Baltimore Eu 
ning Sun, shows that nothing used excl 
sively for purposes of worship or educatid 
has been restored to the tax-rolls. “Fro! 
the rented property,” said The Eveniri 
Sun, “the churches derive income, whi 
is to say, they compete for tenants wi 
other rented property which is taxed 
The Baltimore paper thought, therefo 
that “the taxation of church property dj 
voted to secular uses makes it easier, n 
harder, to defend exemption of chur¢ 
buildings and church schools. It is a st 
not toward but away from direct taxatix 
of the churches themselves.” 


A Lawyer’s View-point 

But income derived from church pre 
erty rented for secular uses, it was co 
tended, is for church uses. It might 
useful, therefore, to read what has been sa} 
by William D. Guthrie, ex-President of t} 
New York State’and New York City B: 
Associations, as he is quoted by John Gor 
frey Saxe in “Charitable Exemption fro 
Taxation in New York State on Real a 
Personal Property” (Lincoln Engravir 
and Printing Corporation, New York). 

Said Mr. Guthrie: “The churches ha4 
been erected, and are maintained at gre# 
expense, wholly by the voluntary contrib\ 
tions of those who attend or support then 
The other charitable and educational it 
stitutions render a service which, in greé 
measure, would otherwise have to be ret 
dered by the State itself, and each institt 
tion lessens the burden which would ha 
to be borne entirely by the community : 
large and discharged by taxation. ... It eal 
readily be demonstrated that the actual co 
and value of services rendered to the publ 
by the private, charitable and religious ii 
stitutions, and the saving thereby effecte 
to the budget or taxpayers of States an 
cities, greatly exceed the aggregate of a 
exemptions granted, or other allowance 
and payments made to them.” 


(“Religion and Social Service” continue 
on page 22) 
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ne object only-- 


‘O BUILD THE BEST CAR OF LOW PRICE 


Build well, build soundly, build 


better year by year, and sales 
Il take care of themselves. So said the founders 
the Chevrolet Motor Company many years ago, 
id time has proved them right. From the first 
hevrolet to the 1934 model stretches a line of cars 
which Chevrolet can take a justifiable pride as 
esenting the most advanced styling and per- 
rmance, and the utmost value of their respective 


mes. And each year has shown, as well, a steady 


rise in the number of Chevrolet owners—a wider 
and wider acceptance of everything that Chevrolet 
represents. Chevrolet needs no further proof that 
its chosen path is the right and proper one. And, 
surely, you can have no better assurance that 
the 1934 Chevrolet is a thoroughly satisfactory 
car. Built in accordance with this tradition, it 
can be nothing but modern, dependable, and 
long-lived. And, after all, aren’t these just the 


qualities you want in your new low-priced car? 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET 


Religion and Socia lL Service—(Continued from page 20) 
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Crime. a Problem for the Whole Nation 


While a National Conference Is Planned to Cope With the Menace of 
Lawlessness, Experts Are Preparing Data for Conferees 


Whether crime is the result of badly ar- 
ranged chromosomes, of environment, of 
social maladjustment, or of plain and de- 
liberate “cussedness,” it is a problem 
which the nation, as a whole, must con- 
front. It presents to the country an annual 
bill of $12,000,000,000, according to one 
of the estimates. Some go higher. 


Of far graver significance is the fact that 
it represents a social loss which can not 
be measured in dollars. Jails, prisons, and 
reformatories are the measure not of so- 
ciety’s success, but of its failure. 


In order to deal with the menace, which 
is apparently increasing, Attorney-General 
Homer S. Cummings has called a national 
conference to meet in Washington, Decem- 
ber 10-13. The conference will be ad- 
dressed by the President in Constitution 
Hall. Governors of all the States have 
been invited to attend, and invitations have 
been extended to legal, medical, sociologi- 
cal, scientific, religious, educational, civic, 
criminological, police, patriotic, and wel- 
fare organizations, and to the press. 


° 


“What is sought,” said Attorney-General 
Cummings, “is neither a Federal program, 
alone; nor a State program, alone, but 
methods of effective cooperation in the 
sphere of crime prevention, and criminal 
law enforcement, among the Federal, State 
and local governments, as well as the 
active assistance of all agencies, official 
and otherwise, which can participate in a 
sustained national movement to deal with 
the crime menace.” 

It generally is conceded that the home, 
the Church, and the school have failed as 
preventive agencies. The Federal Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, has been more 
than usually successful in bringing to earth 
criminals who had achieved a 
eminence. 


sinister 


“Briefly and simply stated,” said Prof. 
Nathaniel Cantor, of Buffalo, in addressing 
the sixty-fourth annual congress of the 
American Prison Association in Houston, 
Texas, “the chief problem is in what spirit 
shall we approach the entire fields of 
criminology and penology? Fundamentally, 
chance, not choice, makes men what they 
are. The criminal is what he is because of 
his chromosomes and environment, not be- 
cause of the grace of God, or the tempta- 
tion of the devil.” 


If the causes of crime are to be under- 
stood, said Professor Cantor, the problem 
must be approached scientifically. “Praise 
and blame are irrelevant in diagnoses and 
prognoses. We must approach the prob- 
lems of treatment objectively, and not 
moralistically.” This would seem to make 
the problem one of genetics and environ- 
ment, and not one in which the Church 
could help, except as it used its influence 
in creating a better environment. 
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Three Star Final 
—Herblock for the NEA Service 


A recent study of slums in New York 
City made under the supervision of Lang- 
don W. Post, Chairman of the New York 
City Housing Authority, tended to show, 
however, that tho slums narrow the field 
of choice, environment is not necessarily 
a cause of lawlessness. The study was 
made by Irving W. Halpern, Chief Proba- 
tion Officer; John N. Stanislaus, Probation 
Officer of the Court of General Sessions, 
and Bernard Botein, Assistant District At- 
torney of New York County. 

Few problems have engendered more 
misconceptions than the problem of the 
slums, they wrote. “Thinking on the slum 
frequently freezes into the conviction that 
crime is its only output. The conviction 
and its implication that environment, 
alone, makes a delinquent are scientifi- 
cally untenable. Were such the case, then 
Park Avenue would be a paradise, and a 
penthouse there insurance against misbe- 
havior.” 

The prediction that the elimination of the 
slums would do away with crime entirely, 
said the investigators, “utterly ignores the 
personal element in crime. Persons, 
not places, engineer burglaries, perpetrate 
robberies, and commit murders.” 

It might be said, in passing, that some 
of the most sinister figures in recent crime 
history came from rural areas and opulent 
streets. 

Social environment, said the New York 
investigators, “is a variable. 
persons does it act alike. 
different outcome for environment upon in- 
dividuals even within the same family.” 

Meanwhile, the National Committee for 
Crime Control has set up a committee to 
collect and interpret facts on crime. “so 
that strong public sentiment may be crystal- 
lized in favor of intelligent measures for 
dealing with the problem.” 


On no two 
This assures a 


Pledge for Presbyterians 


More than 37,000 communicants of 
sixty churches in the Presbytery of 
York will be asked next month to sig 
pledge to take some public stand aga 
war, to seek the friendship of people 
other races, and to pray and read the B 
systematically. 


The “Covenant of Reconsecration” whi 
the Presbyterians will sign contains 
points: (1) to pray and read the B 
in order to understand the mind of Chr 
(2) to seek to bring at least one per 
into the fellowship of the church; (3) 
strive to bring about a more Christian ¢ 
nomic order; (4) to take a positive sti 
against war; (5) to avoid racial discri 
nation; (6) to pledge loyalty to the w 
and worship of the church. 


a 
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All the pastors in the Presbytery 
preach on a given topic on a given Sung 
in November. Early in December a ma 
meeting will be held to hear reports of 
crusade. It was said that the project 
aroused intense interest. 


“Maggie L. Walker Month 
M.s. Maggie L. Walker, a promini 


Negro woman of Richmond, Virginia, 
being honored this month by members\ 
her race throughout America in recog 
tion of her “outstanding achievements 
Christian mother, fraternalist, ban 
philanthropist, and minister of interra 
good will.” 


yi 


October is being observed as “Mag 
L. Walker Month,” said the announcem 
Her likeness has been made in plaster, « 
her records preserved in book form, wl 
are to go into the homes, schools, and offi 
of “every Negro in the country.” ‘1 
programs being presented in the scha 
express gratitude to “this unusual wont 
who, for thirty-eight years, has given 
all for the advancement of her people.) 


Vassar’s Religious Revival 


Students at Vassar College are showin| 
revival of interest in religion. More 
them have enrolled in courses in the Re 
ious Department than ever before. 


The Vassar Community Church, n 
sectarian, is administered by a student ¢ 
mittee, with ex-officio members, includ 
Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, Presid 
and the head of the Religious Departme 
This year a rabbi and a Negro minister 
addition to representatives of various 
nominations, will be heard. 


Missions Budget Balanced 


a 
Tks American Board of Commissioners 
Foreign Missions has balanced its bud 
for the first time in six years. Exper 
tures for the year were $1,338,661.88 
reduction of 37 per cent. from that of | 
years ago. 


Arch Preserver Shoes include models 
for sport, business, dress. Ask to see 
the new style models. This shoe is 
Stock No. 325—The Princeton. 


} re you tired out evenings? Do your legs 
ad back ache, your feet throb? You need 
§ ot put up with this condition. Sixty-seven 
Yercent of all American men have foot 
oubles—yet most of these aches and 
melains are unnecessary. 


‘I Doubtless the fault lies in the shoes 
yorn. The average shoe does not give the 
'pot the treadbase Nature intended. With 
ne heel of the foot propped up off the 
Jround, the weight-bearing surface of the 
ot meeds support. The ordinary shoe 
‘oes not supply this support and slowly 
ie’ longitudinal arch sags and trouble 
tarts. What pain it brings! Aches and 
jarobs often extending up the legs to the 
Hack with sometimes complete collapse. 


- Wright Arch Preserver Shoes relieve 
ese aches and pains in most cases. And 
‘jaey will prevent future foot troubles, for 
‘\hey are made on an entirely different 
)principle. 


\°) Thousands of men have found re- 
ief in Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. Doc- 
ors and orthopedists recommend them 

"ind many medical men wear these shoes 

(themselves. They know that the principles 

wihf the shoe are correct. 


of broken-down feet. 


THE FOUR SPECIAL FEATURES OF ARCH 
PRESERVER SHOES WHICH PREVENT AND 
RELIEVE FOOT TROUBLES. 


The long arch of the foot 
is given natural normal sup- 
port by a spring steel arch 
bridge anchored perma- 
nently fore and aft. 


The important metatarsal 
arch is supported by a scien- 
tifically shaped and correct- 
ly placed metatarsal eleva- 
tion. 


They have an absolutely 
flat forepart crosswise—no 
curving to cramp the toes 
or squeeze sensitive nerves 
and blood vessels. 


The shoe is designed to be 
fitted from heel to ball, as- 
suring accurate fitting of all 
parts of the foot. 


: a few of the representative dealers who carry Wright Arch Preserver Shoes for Men 


elow are listed Wright Arch Preserver dealers in a few of 
hie larger trading centers of the country. If you do not 
Sind aconvenient dealer listed, write us for the name of a 


» sore near you. There is no obligation to buy. 


| per YORK CHICAGO 
q 


‘Arch Preserver Shops at: Marshall Field & Co. 
P| 9 East 37th St. 
1) 8 West 37th St. 
15 West 39th St. 
’ ' 53 West 49th St. 


§) 50 East 59th St. BOSTON 
* 113 Church St. Filene’s Men’s Store 


) 117. Fordham Rd., Bronx Graham Shoe Co. 
| AcCreery’s, Fifth Ave. Walsh Arch Preserver Shoe 
©) Loeser’s, Brooklyn Shops 


| 


PHILADELPHIA 
Strawbridge & Clothier 


Arch Preserver Shoes for men are made exclusively by 
E.T. Wright & Co. (in Canada by Scott McHale Ltd.); for 
boys, by Gerberich-Payne Shoe Co.; for women by The 
Selby Shoe Co.; for misses, by the Green Shoe Mfg. Co. 


LOS ANGELES KANSAS CITY 

Gude's Miller Shoe Co. 
DETROIT 

R. H. Fyfe & Company CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH Potter's 

Berane Bakl ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO Pidgeon's 

Sommer & Kaufmann Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 
BUFFALO SEATTLE 


The J. L. Hudson Co. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. Frederick & Nelson 
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Be active, tireless, youthful. Avoid the aches and pains 
Read this important message. 


Questions and Answers 


Are Arch Preservers only for men with bad 
feet? 

No indeed, they are the correct shoes 
for every man. 


Do Arch Preservers look like comfort shoes? 

You'll be surprised. Just ask to see some 
of the new style models. 

I am told I need special shoes. Will Arch 
Preservers do? 

Ask your doctor or chiropodist about 
the Arch Preserver Correctives made 
for special conditions. 

What is a good foot health program? 


1. Send for free Archograph and test 
your feet. 


2. See your 
regularly. 

3. Wear Arch Preserver Shoes always. 

How can I know more about Arch Preserver 
Shoes for Men? 

Go to an Arch Preserver dealer. (See 
list below). He will demonstrate to 
you the marvelous comfort of this 
shoe and explain how it will prevent 
foot troubles and relieve aching feet. 


Send for FREE Archograph 


doctor or _ chiropodist 


Dept. D 10, 
Rockland, Mass. 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., iS 


Please send me a free |5*3 
Archograph, your simple and t? 
practical device for checking ¢} 
up on the condition of my |..< 
feet. 


Letters and Art 


Who Is the Sleeping Clergyman? 


The Theater Guild Begins Its Seventeenth Season in New York With a Physician’s Play Abou 
Physicians Through—As Is This Year’s Custom—the Years 


BOUT now 
would be a 
good time to 

take a long, earnest 
look at British phy- 
sicians, and ask a few 
pertinent questions. 
The evidence is that 
the practise of medi- 
cine in Great Britain 
either is a vast bore, 
or those who prac- 
tise it are remark-' 
ably restless. No 
fewer than three dis- 
tinguished men _ of 
London’s medicine, 
for example, have 
turned to drama as an outlet for some 
inner, and probably spiritual, disturbance. 
The first is, of course, Somerset Maugham. 
The second is H. M. Harwood, who is a 
cotton-spinner as well as doctor and 
dramatist, and, now, comes the gifted Dr. 
O. H. Mavor who, alone, of the three surgi- 
cal dream-makers, chooses to use a pseu- 
donym. It is Mavor in the surgery, but it 
is James Bridie in the theater. 


Vandamm Studio 


Ruth Gordon 


Mr. Bridie, then, and not Doctor Mavor, 
is noted for at least three plays, one of 
them the lamented and violent study, “The 
Anatomist.” His new play is “A Sleep- 
ing Clergyman,” a curiously spaced and 
constructed dramatic dissertation on 
heredity. Mr. Bridie wrote it out of con- 
viction, presented it first at the famed 
Malvern Festival, and then stole back to 
his surgery while the London managers 
squabbled for the honor of presenting it 
in the West End. One, eventually, won 
the toss, and, for 250 profitable and grati- 
fying nights, it was a London success. 


Theater 


The Guild, com- 
mencing its seventeenth sea- 
son, imports this long and 


contentious play, installing it 
in its own Mother House with 
no little tossing of proud curls 
and thumbing of impressive 
vests. The impression, at the 
First Night, was that the The- 
ater Guild was deeply pleased 
with itself for having accom- 
plished the purchase; and the 
after the First 
Night, was that the Theater 
Guild once more had accom- 


impression, 


plished only its characteristic 
habit of beginning its season 
Customa- 
rily, the Theater Guild begins 


with a puny ware. 


its season disappointingly, and 
ends it with the drums crash- 
ing, and the whistles blowing 
for a critical salute. 


The Ten Best Plays 


(The plays in this list are the choice 
of this department, and are not neces- 
sarily the consensus. As more and 
better plays are produced, the list will 
be revised. The order of listing is 
alphabetical, and has no relation to 
merit.) 


Varieties,” a super- 
vaudeville in the European manner 
with Lucienne Boyer and _ Vicente 
Pscudero starred. At the Little 
Theater. 

D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, Lon- 
don’s own Gilbert and Sullivan troupe, 
direct from the Savoy Theater. At 
the Martin Beck Theater. 

“Judgment Day,’ Elmer Rice’s vio- 
lent melodrama about a European dic- 
tator and his fanatical supporters. At 
the Belasco Theater. 

“Lady Jane,” a polite and often 
amusing study of British morals in the 
suburbs. At the 48th Street Theater. 


“Continental 


“Life Begins at 8:40,” a large, opu- 


lent, sprawling musical revue studded 
with beautiful scenery, girls, and 
clowns. At the Winter Garden. 

“Merrily We Roll Along,” a play in 
reverse, covering the years from 1934 
to 1916 in the life of a dramatist. At 
the Music Box Theater. 

“Small Miracle,’ a melodrama, in 
the “Grand Hotel’ technique, the ac- 
tion of which takes place in the lounge 
of a theater during the course of a 
play’s performance. At the Golden 
Theater. 

“The Distaff Side,’ a distinguished 
English play about the women in one 
family, and what happened to them. 
At the Booth Theater. 

“The Great Waltz,” a vast and costly 
operetta spending $500,000 to prove 
that the elder Strauss was jealous of 
his son. At the Center Theater. 

“Tobacco Road,’ Raffish and blunt 
comedy-drama of Georgia crackers, 
with James Barton playing the blas- 
phemous Jeeter Lester. At the Forrest 
Theater. Week: 


spoken in the lounge of a London club. 
In one corner an abdominal dominie snores 
away his dreams in a profound sleep. In 
the middle of the room, two doctors 
fall to gossip of the funeral, that day, of 


Vandamm Studio 


The 
each of which has a_prolog 


94 


lay is i acts , 
play 1S in two acts, Ernest 


Thesiger and 
scene from the Theater Guild’s “A Sleeping Clergyman” 


Ruth Gordon, in character, in 


a ninety-five-year-ol 
physician, just died 
This gossip lures on 
of the doctors int 
tracing the astonis 
ing history of th 
dead man’s famil 
When his scandalou 
reminiscences ge 
back as far as 186 
the club scene fades 
and the audience 
introduced to fou 
chapters in the sinf 
life of The Camerons 
a family distin 
guished, through onh 
discouraging generg 
tion into another, by weak women and wi 
ful men. 


Vandamm Studio 


Ernest Thesiger 


When these four chapters have been re 
lated, with ecstatic relish, the club loung 
and the sleeping clergyman once mor 
come into view, and the gossips begin thei: 
picayune probing again. And, once mor 
the scene fades out, and five contempora 
chapters follow. 


When all of the chapters have been ¥¢ 
cited, the audience learns that altho t 
women, a mother, first, and, years latet 
her daughter, may surrender to two blac 
guards, and certify that surrender wit 
the births of illegitimate children, in ¢ 
swing of time and generations these i! 
born will bear, still illegitimately, childr 
of genius, and children of fortitude. M 
Bridie requires the bridge of years fro 
1867 to 1936 to make his point, and, ev 
then, it is obscurely arrived at. 


In 1867 the first Cameron, a distressi 
young man, betrayed the first Marshall, 
exceptionally foolish girl. Nineteen yea 
later, Wilhelmina Camere 
daughter of the first betray: 
herself is seduced by John Ha 
nah, an apprentice at medicin 
and, curiously, son of the lan 
lady of the lodgings kept by tl 
Cameron of 1867. Twins a 
Wilhelmina’s portion, a_ bd 
and girl. The first Camero 
a thoughtless soul, was 
graceless as to die before ma 
rying Wéilhelmina’s mothe 
Wilhelmina takes things in h 
own hand. She murders Ha 
nah before he has he oppo 
tunity to marry her. 


During the World War t 
twins begin to carve out the 
own destinies, and to constrult 
the proof that physical heredi 
and moral heredity are two d 
ferent theories, and happy t 
physician who realizes it ear 
in his career. 

(Continued on page 27)) 
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i 
i she is a poor eer ah News- 


jpidune 
8 


@ Pernars the only thing we have to fear 
fom Japan is her fear of us.—Buffalo 
\ourier-Express. 


Wd 


'A wHOo Le lot of what history repeats is 
“fhat we heard good and plenty the first 
»ine.—Arkansas Gazette. 


}Wuy doesn’t Maryland just dispense 
oth gubernatorial elections and appoint 
overnor Ritchie for life? —Winston-Salem 


FEDERAL officials warn of a new and de- 
ft mined drive against crime. We hope a 
Jord to the vice is sufficient-—Springfield 


Nass.) Union. 


iS} 


'THoseE who have called on NRA to settle 
@ dispute seem convinced that those let- 
rf Bes stand for Not Right Away—WNorfolk 
\tedger-Dispatch. 


ig} THE political pot is beginning to simmer 
it won’t boil much. The old apple-sauce 
@ill be only warmed over.—Albany Knick- 


‘bocker Press. 


'TuereE are two kinds of voters. Those 
‘ho will vote for your candidate, and the 
ankety-blank ignorant prejudiced fools. 


/mament race and thie noaee race ne 
ultaneously.—Boston Herald. 


1 Ir might be interesting to know if Adolf 
idler has kept up his payments on his 
iper-hanger’s union card, in case he needs 


q go back to work.—Greenville (S. C.) 


iedmont. 


1/ One entomologist declared mosquitoes 
avel long distances. Our misfortune lies 
y living where they avail themselves of 


feir stop-over privileges—New Orleans 


f 
it ates. 

5) GeoLocists are predicting the end of 
iagara Falls in about 20,000 years—gross- 

bh) underestimating, it seems to us, the legis- 
‘tive resourcefulness of the electric power 

4, dustry. —Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


| 
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“DANDRUFF CHECKED 
-HAIR HEALTHIER” 


Chicago man says: ‘‘I like the 
way you understate results.” 


CHICAGO, ILL.: ‘‘Some six months ago large 
scales were forming on my scalp—also a 
considerable thinning of the hair was no- 
ticeable. Nothing I tried seemed to help. 
“T read your advertisement. After using 
only one bottle of Scalptone all trace of 
dandruff has disappeared and the hair is 
coming in stronger on the top of the scalp. 
Your Scalptone method does more than you 
claim for it.’’* (signed) L. Polivka 


*The testimonials in Packer advertising have come 
to us voluntarily and have not been paid for. 


Thanks, Mr. Polivka. No, we don’t claim 
the Scalptone method will grow hair. No 
one can guarantee that for any method or 
course of treatment. 

But, in 9 cases out of 10, doctors trace 
thinning hair and baldness to dandruff. 
And the combination treatment with Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap and Scalptone (as directed 
below) is the simplest, surest way we know 
of to check dandruff. 


Keeps hair healthy and IN PLACE 


The Scalptone method puts unruly hair 
neatly in place, too—without a greasy, 
plastered-down look, because Scalptone is 
adjustable. (You make Scalptone more or 
less oily to fit the condition of your own 
hair.) 


(Pacheors SCALPTONE 
METHOD for Dandruff. 
Hain 


Note Scalptone’s. 
patented 
Oil Tube 


STEP 


Oo . .. @ few minutes each week 
with PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Give your hair a sudsy shampoo with Packer’s 
rich, piny lather. Do this every week. There’s 
the “health of the pines’’ in Packer’s Tar Soap. 
It contains genuine pine tar and soothing, soften- 
ing glycerine. For 64 years doctors have been 
recommending it. 


STEP 


2 | ... one minute every day 


with PACKER’S SCALPTONE 


Massage the tingling goodness of Scalptone into 
your scalp. Rub your Scalptone mixture well in 
—give dandruff the works! Feelit tone up your 
scalp . . . see it remove the dandruff scales... 
make your head healthy—and happy, too! Do 
this for a minute a day. 

And expect to be surprised when you first see 
Scalptone! It’s adjustable. In the neck of every 
bottle there’s a separate tube of oil. Scalptone is 
the only tonic that has this feature. You add 
just the right amount of oil to the tonic to have 
your hair the way you want it. You make your 
own prescription for your own hair, 


QYiter 21 DAYS 


—have a look at your hair! It'll be healthy. 
And well-groomed. But not greasy, or plastered 
down. As for dandruff—well, this treatment 
usually checks it inside of 3 weeks. Keep up 
the treatments (less often, if you wish) to pre- 
vent dandruff’s returning. 

If, after using your first bottle of Scalptone 
and cake of Packer’s Tar Soap, you are not satis- 
fied with the improvement in your hair, we'll 
cheerfully refund the purchase price, if you'll 
write and tell us what you paid. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 101 W.31, New York 
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Locate 
authorized 
dealers ad 

agents 
UMS CUSY WY 


No matter where you are— 
at home or on the road — the 
classified telephone book will 
tell you where to buy the things 
you want. 

It will even tell you where 
to buy your favorite brands. 
Just look for the brand name— 
Willard, Multibestos, Good- 
year, for example. There you’ 
find names, addresses and tel- 
ephone numbers of authorized 
representatives. 
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CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIR 
Roofing.~( Cont'd) 
PABCO ROOFS @ sHiNcLEs a 


A roof for eve 

Ty 
Butlt-up specification rovce 
++. triple Coated, vj i 
Minera) surfaced ro 
ing ana shingles 
Convenient budget D. 


Plan, 


Central Ne TO BUY yy 
Pp 
FELLMAN ROOFING Ga” 


1008 
Geary Roofing Co 909.8 Pomc: OE laware-2709 


eneral Machinery & Supply Hes - SK sline-6106 


Greater City Lumber eee Stevenson. SU tter-675 
KNIGHT ROOFING to. Misn. MI no-4210 


91 Bluxon 


talized, 
- roor- 
Sold on 
ayment 
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Art—(Continued from page 24) 


The Irish Are Coming 
Nine New Plays in Repertoire of the Abbey Theater Players Who Wil 


Visit Sixty Cities in the United States 


x aveling light, as 
is their custom, the 
Abbey Theater 
Players of Dublin 
soon will return to 
Broadway as_ the 
major stop in the 
most ambitious tour 
made by a Euro- 
pean theatrical or- 
ganization since the 
World War. Before 
they pack up their 
“few sticks of scen- 
ery, the players 
will have traveled 
11,000 miles, and 
have visited sixty 
cities in twenty-five 
States. 


In addition to 
their classic pieces, 
there will be nine new plays in the reper- 
toire this season, properties selected from 
the best offerings of those Irish dramatists 
who have shouldered their way to the fore- 
ground of European drama and literature. 


The most important of these nine will be: 


“Church Street,” by Lennox Robinson, 
Director of the Abbey Theater. It is the 
story of a frustrated young dramatist, a 
play within a play, with treatment reminis- 
cent of the technique employed in “Grand 
Hotel” and “Dinner at Eight.” Robinson’s 
“Drama at Inish” also will have its first 
performance in this country, and Robinson 
himself will lecture on “The Story of the 
Abbey Theater.” 

“The Courtship of Mary Doyle,” by 
Edward McNulty, is a down-to-the-hearth 
Irish humble-folk play. 


“Look at the Heffernans” will be an- 
other farce, centered on the ancient Irish 
art of match-making. Brinsley Mac- 
Namara wrote it. 


“Grogan and the Ferret” is a new play 
by George Shiels, remembered vividly for 
his excellent property, “The New Gossoon.” 


New one-act plays in the repertoire will 
be “The Resurrection” and “The King of 
the Great Clock Tower,” by William But- 
ler Yeats; “Hyacinth,” by Lady Gregory; 
“Spring, . by IT. C. Murray, and—The 
Coiner,” by Bernard Duffy. 

Favorites, brought back again in the 
schedule, will be “The Playboy of the 
Western World,” “Juno and the Pay- 
cock,” “The Whiteheaded Boy,” “The New 
Gossoon,” “The Far-Off Hills,” “The 
Plough and the Stars,” and “The Well 
of the Saints.” 

By a circumstance not deliberately 
planned, but fortuitous, Sean O’Casey not 
only will have two plays running at once 
in New York, but will be present in the city 
for them. The first performance in this 
country of his “Within the Gates” will have 
been on about ten days when the Abbey 


Barry Fitzgerald in 
“Juno and the Paycock” 


company arrives 
do his “The Ploug 


and the Stars.” 


There is the ba 
est chance th 
“The Plough a 
the Stars” will n 
be played. The I 
Valera Governme 
authorized the tow 
in the  beginni 
with the expre 
provision that t 
play be  omitte 
from the repertoil 
for “political re 
sons.” Recen 
cables from Dublij 
however, indica 
that the restrictie 
has been witl 
drawn. | 


The cast which delighted New York | 
1932 returns virtually intact. Barry Fit) 
gerald, Eileen Crowe, Arthur Shields, | 
J. McCormick, and Maureen Delaney aga 
will be seen in those réles which maa 
them the talk of Broadway. Dialog, 
they speak it, becomes the living spee¢ 
of the Irish peasantry, pure spoken musi 
an enchanted, unblemished speech 
words packed with racy significance an 


phrases unworn by modern civilization. 


Pets of the Theater 


When they last played here, the Ab 
group became practically the pets of t 
theater. They were féted, they were diné 
and their plays were a magnet which dre 
all New York to the performances. T 
situation became so general that 0) 
piqued, and non-Irish, actress was heal 
to remark: 


“Poor innocent lambs! They don’t kn: 
that this town was Russian last season, a¥ 
Spanish the season before that!” 


| 


The American tour was started in Pro} 
dence, Rhode Island, on October 9 and 
company will tour New England u 
November 12, playing the principal citi 
It comes to New York that night. The B 
ton engagement is expected to be long a 
because of a large Irish populace the 
there even has been expectation of demq) 
strations such as took place when “ 


Plough and the Stars” first was played 
Dublin. 


The troupe used the Martin Beck Theat 
during its last New York stand, but wi} 
because of the presence there of the D’O 
Carte-Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Compa¥ 
have to choose another house. After 
New York engagement, the players will 
seen in seven of the largest Southern citil 
followed by the major theatrical centers 
the Pacific Coast, after which there will 
a fortnight’s engagement in Canada. TI 
will conclude the tour and the players 
return to Ireland. 


)etober 20, 1934 


| A Sleeping Clergyman,” 
Theater Guild’s New Play 


(Continued from page 24) 


Tt will, Mr. Bridie suggests, save him a 
eat deal of muddling. 


‘In 1936, with the world in anguish over 
8 plague that destroys Se in daily, 


4's laboratory, finds the serum to stop it. 
he girl, from her desk as executive sec- 
(tary of the League of Nations, performs 
‘e international gestures required to dis- 
\Mibute the serum, and set humanity right. 


» No matter how it is phrased, Mr. Bridie’s 
4 yitention is that from a casual, unpleas- 
i@it sin in 1867 sprang the blood-line which, 
(xty-nine years later, was to save the world 
fith majesty and uprightness. And, no 
jjatter how it is phrased, such a contention 
{mounts to skeet-shooting with a portable 
fpewriter. Skeet-shooting with a portable 
pewriter is not easy to accomplish. 


) Miss Ruth Gordon plays, with mounting 
lent, the three women—the Marshall of 
3367, the murderess of 1886, and the 
i of Nations executive of 1936. 


nd completely satisfying, and mistress of 
ier role, in the 1916 and 1936 scenes. 


q, Ernest Thesiger, who created in London 

e part of Doctor Marshall, comes to New 

dork to repeat, and makes, in the process, a 
lished, rounded, flawless performance. 


“g.ife Under the Glass 


It is Glenn Anders who makes the prin- 
‘pal disturbance in the cast. Playing the 
est importunate Cameron, and the last 
ascible Cameron,:he festoons his per- 


i 
Sormance with the vivid, but annoying, 


) To the simple task, for example, of using 
© stethoscope, Mr. Anders summons all the 
mely wound-up vigor required to hurl a 
velin. And for the exquisitely uncom- 
‘lex chore of gazing through a microscope, 
(e brings into play all of the physical exer- 
n commonly associated with the work of 
d{chooling a regiment. The point is that 
jIr. Anders is intemperate with hands, 
Bloice, and stride. 

4) Granted, then, some good dialog, and 
H ranted three good scenes out of the nine, 
) still remains an overwritten, and, in the 
uinain, overplayed, drama. Laboratory 
ilientlemen, gazing fiercely into their micro- 
zopes, and watching Life wiggle under the 
lass, may find some technical truths tucked 
‘way in this fable of heredity. 

») Every critic in London (and half of them 
af New York) was sorely tried to account 
‘lor the presence, in the two prologs, of 
‘jae sleeping clergyman. Utterly without 
ip oint in the plot, of no practical necessity, 
hy he critics clawed at themselves in a frenzied 
‘)ffort to account for his presence. It was 
an unnecessary exhibition of bewilderment. 
‘here is no accounting for the presence. 
lfe’s just there . . . sleeping. A sleeping 
i aprice of the author. 


im 
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~ The most fascinating Round the World itinerary 
. . . plus the privilege of stopping over anywhere you like, continuing on the next or a later 
liner. . . plus supreme travel comfort—this is the modern President Liner way. And the 
fare is the best news of all! Only $834 First Class, or $8 per day. 

You cruise 26,000 miles . . . to 21 of the world’s most colorful ports in 14 farflung 
countries, including Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines, India, Egypt, Italy and others... 
circling the globe in only 104 days (85 days if you cross America by train). 

Or take up to two full years, stopping over as you please . . 
China and Britain meet . 


. in storied Hongkong, where 
. . In friendly Manila, where you may board the S. S. Mayon for 
a thrilling 5-day cruise to Iloilo, Zamboanga and Cebu in the Southern Islands . . 
whence one journeys to the Taj Mahal . . 


.in Bombay, 
. in Suez or any of the others. There’s always 
another President Liner, identical in luxury and accommodations, to take you on to more 
ports and more adventures. 


ROUND me WORLD 


PER DAY 


letting the wind do the work 


Gaily garbed Filipinos winnow their rice the age-old way... 


And no matter on which ship of the great President Liner fleet you embark, you're 
always sure of a luxurious outside stateroom and a real bed . . . spacious public rooms, broad 
decks, an outdoor swimming pool .. . delicious foods, gay dances, “‘talkies”’, world-traveler 
companionship. Moreover, all President Liners are specially designed for smooth-riding speed. 

Sailings are weekly from New York and California, via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route, 
or from Seattle via the Short Route, to the Orient . . . thence fortnightly Round the World. 

Your own travel agent will gladly give you full details about the famous President Liners, 
sidetrip costs and stopover expenses. Ask too about other President Liner trips—between 
New York and California via Havana and the Panama Canal (both east and west), and Orient 
roundtrips . . . all at low fares. Or see any of our offices in New York, Boston, Washington, 


D.C., Toronto, Chicago, Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego. 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines and 


Mail Line 
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Don’t wait till 
Christmas to give 
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Among the Outstanding Books of the Week 


Rees: Iron Age. By William Henry 
Chamberlin. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company; $4.) 


William Henry Chamberlin was a pink- 
cheeked Haverford graduate, twenty years 
old, when the Russian Revolution broke out, 
and he was full of youthful enthusiasm for 


contrasts between rich and poor, its wipi 

out of race discriminations, its exaltation 4 
labor, its rapid industrialization—M 
Chamberlin has lost his initial faith thé 
Soviet Russia was solving the problems ¢ 
the West. 


On the other side of the balance sta 


your family an 


it. As assistant book editor of the semi- 


Tory New York Trib- 
une he kept his views 
dark, but he started 
learning Russian, and 
after hours he would 
sneak over to the of- 
fices of Oswald Garri- 
son Villard’s Nation, 
and, under an alias, 
write glowing articles 
about the new dawn 
in Russia. 


In 1920 he married 
a New York Russian 
girl, a bourgeoise. In 
1922 he _ persuaded 
The Christian Science 
Monitor to make him 
its Moscow correspon- 
dent, and in Moscow 
he and his wife lived 


- Bobbs Merrill 


Worth Reading 


The Phantom Crown. By Bertita 
Harding. (Indianapolis: The 
Company; $3.50). 
A romantic recreation of the mad 
adventure of an Austrian prince in 
Mexico. 

Lost Paradise. 
Tristram Coffin. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company; $2.50). Only 
yesterday in the State of Maine. 


The Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze. By William Saro- 
yan. (New York: Random House; 
$2.50). Short stories by the most- 
discussed ‘‘new writer’’ of the year, 
an Armenian from California. 

Balletomania. By Arnold L. 
Haskell. (New York: Simon and 
Schuster; $3.75). yossip and his- 
tory of the dance-floor, by an En- 
glish fanatic. 

The Taking of the Gry. By 
John Masefield. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company ; $1.75). A new 
sea story by the English poet 
laureate. 


By Robert P. 


practises which are in large part Sovi 


Russia’s_ inheritan 
from Czarism, but 
less cruel for thaj 
“There is,” he sa 

“the permanent an 
odious system of te 
rorism and espionag} 
There is the decim| 
tion of the intelligeni 
sia through secret ak 
rests and banishmen 
and most unconvin{ 
ing ‘sabotage’ triall 
There is the subjek 
tion of the peasant 
to wholesale deport 
tions and to a ‘mili 
tary feudal exploit} 
tion’ that reached i 
terrible and inevitabp 
climax in the gre@ 


_4 MODELS PRICED AS LOW AS $[2-35 


Ir’s TRUE that an Arvin Car Heater makes 
a very ritzy Christmas gift—but it is like- 
wise true that you and your family can do a 
lot of chilling and freezing while driving, 
between now and December 25. Therefore, 
the fine and thoughtful thing to do is to buy 
the Arvin at once so that everyone can keep 
healthy and comfortable through all the cold 
weather. This year’s Arvins are the finest 
heaters we have ever built—every one pos- 
sessing surplus heating power for the coldest 
weather the winter can bring. Each model 
has the improved variable-speed illuminated 
switch, turning deflector front and other up- 
to-the-minute features. You can get a pow- 
erful Arvin for as low as $12.95—and instal- 
lation can be completed in two hours’ time. 
Garages, service stations, car dealers every- 
where sell Arvin Hot Water Car Heaters. 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc., Columbus, Ind. 


ARVIN" 


HOT WATER CAR HEATER 
For Winter Driving Comfort 


ARVIN CAR RADIO 


For Year ‘round Driving Pleasure 


for twelve years of in- 

creasing dissatisfac- 

tion. His “Soviet Russia,” written in 1929, 
became at once the definitive American his- 
tory of the Bolshevik experiment. It is al- 
ready, he says, out of date; his “Russia’s 
Iron Age” is far less friendly to the Soviet 
régime. 

The Soviet Union, Mr. Chamberlin has 
concluded, after living in it for twelve years, 
is neither a great challenge nor a great 
menace to Western countries. It has not 
ended social injustice, or made war impos- 
sible, as he once believed it would; it has 
made vast gains for Russians, but not yet 
lifted Russia to the level of Western Europe 
and America; and it has carried on its 
furious material progress at a frightful 
human cost. It bears less resemblance, 
he believes, to a Utopia of the future or a 
model which other countries may be 
tempted to follow, than to the Czarist Rus- 
sia of Peter the Great’s day or to the United 
States of America in its iron age, the 
decades following the Civil War. 

America’s appeal, in those days of most 
rapid westward expansion, was to the initia- 
tive, the hard work, and good luck of the 
individual. The typical American pioneer 
was a lonely farmer, a hunter, or a gold 
prospector. Russia is building railroads 
and factories, and opening up new regions 
with a frantic energy comparable to our 
own, but the Russian peasants who move to 
Siberia usually do so as members of a col- 
lective farm group, under a semicontractual 
relation to the State, which planned their 
going and sent them. The material results 
look similar; the comparative advantages 
of the two methods remain to be proved. 
Despite his keen respect for certain Soviet 
achievements—its abolition of the Western 


famine of 1932-198 
—all for the sake « 
imposing on the peasants an alien and wi 
familiar system which certainly has yet 
prove its productive advantages.” 


Behind the Communist faith that they 
are but passing evils which will be end: 
when industrialization has been complete# 
Mr. Chamberlin believes, lies “the oldey 
and the most demonstrable of sentiment 
fallacies, that the end justifies the mean 
I think the overwhelming weight of histox 
cal evidence is to the effect that the mea 
determine the end, and that an idealist! 
goal, pursued by brutal methods, has | 
tendency to disappear from view.” T! 
liquidation of the kulaks, and the persec? 
tion of the old intelligentsia, have brutalize 
a whole generation of Soviet yout 
Mr. Chamberlin’s twelve years in Russi| 
he says, have “utterly and definitely” co} 
vinced him “that democracy, with all ij 
faults, weaknesses, and imperfections 
enormously superior to dictatorship as | 
method of government.” 


Mr. Chamberlin refuses to be alarmd 
about Russia. .He sees it becoming increa 
ingly nationalistic, but not bellicose. It} 
still one of the major world influences iy 
peace. He sees its leaders not quite aban} 
oning their ultimate faith in world revol 
tion, but losing interest in its occurring | 
their own day. He sees Stalin as a sort | 
Communist Henry Ford, driving Russia in 
Western manners with a push akin to th 
exercised by Peter the Great two centuri 
ago. He advises Western Capitalists not 
invest too much money in Russia, but to gi 
her credits in moderation. He thinks thil 
the whole world will move toward a larg\ 
degree of State ownership, but not by fe 
lowing the Russian pattern. 


ober 20, 1934 
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vty-Five Flyers Compete 
In Longest Air Marathon 


@yers from a dozen countries will give a 
#etacular fillip to next week’s centenary 
® bration in the Australian State of Vic- 
#1 and its capital, Melbourne, the goal 
ja record long-distance air-marathon 
siting from London on October 20. 


Hollowing an arduous 14,000-mile course 
i sixteen countries, they will compete 
Habout $75,000 in prizes offered by Sir 
@:Pherson Robertson, wealthy confec- 
Yery manufacturer of Melbourne. 


/ithdrawals since the entry list closed 
‘une 1 leave the United States still with 
isest list, seventeen out of some fifty-five. 
the controls of four of these planes will 
ivomen, Miss Ruth Nichols, Mrs. Louise 
‘den, Miss Laura Ingalls, and Miss 
jjueline Cochrane, former nurse and 
ee operator who learned to fly 
\ag2 Det. 


he same “Winnie Mae” which took him 
the way around a year ago. 
Hames Mollison, who has made the East- 
t flight over the same route in eight 
6s and twenty hours, will be racing in 
opposite direction with his wife, Amy 
@elison, as copilot. In heading home- 
4d, Sir Charles Kingsford Smith will try 
Hetain for himself and Australia the rec- 
| of seven and a quarter days from Lon- 
to Melbourne which he set in Octo- 


| be run concurrently with many planes 
ipeting in both. In the speed-race min- 
t m restrictions on time, fuel, engine size, 
#| number of crew have been put in the 
7 of reaching Melbourne in the quick- 
) possible time. In the less dramatic 
didicap race, all time not spent at author- 
I checking or control points, less allow- 
jes for plane type, will be counted, but 
course must be covered within sixteen 


Chose trying to reach the finish line soon 
Hugh to collect the $50,000 in cash and 
Y $2,500 gold cup for the first place, 
the $7,500 and $2,500 second and third 
izes, must land and check at five com- 
ilsory controls, Bagdad, Allahabad, Sing- 
jore, Darwin, and Charleville. Twenty- 
)e optional checking points have been 
jsignated at airdromes along the route, 


The initial 2,553-mile hop from London 
Bagdad lies over wild, mountainous 
intry unequipped with airdromes where 
fergency landings could be made. De- 
ners have been hard at work to provide 
irants with machines possessing a cruis- 
x range to make such non-stop hops fea- 
ile. Definite commercial value as passen- 
or freight carriers must be proved in 
Mer that no freak “flying tanks” will give 
= event the complexion of foolhardiness. 


When you say “Good morning!” does the tone say 
the opposite? In every sentence you utter, the 
tone, pitch, inflection, diction, and other factors 
of speech hinder your meaning—or help it. Often, 
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it’s how you say it that counts. 


Those who wish to acquire mastery of the tools 
of speech will find helpful and inspiring the series 
of 18 articles appearing weekly, beginning Novem- 
ber 6, on the Educational Page of The Christian 


Science Monitor— 


Short Cuts to 


the merely ephem- 


eral and sensa- ibility, vowels and consonants, and the fundamentals of 
tional and concen- oral reading, such as grouping, inflection, tone-color, 
trating on perma- emphasis, volume, and force. A number of “short cuts” are 
included, describing means for quick improvement. 


nent and cultural 
interests, the Mon- 
itor has attained a 
unique position in 


BETTER 


Exceptionally readable, thoroughly practical, the articles 
meet the need of those who do not have time to take a 
y complete course. They tell how to acquire a_ pleasing, 
Steering clear of expressive, cultivated voice. They discuss resonance, flex- 


SPEECH 


The series may be subscribed for separately (see coupon) 
the world’s press. or jncluded in the term of a regular subscription, which will 


= Lidove Noviny, } ing all the values of the daily issues of the Monitor, 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Prague, 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


DEPT. 1020, ONE, NORWAY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me the 18 Tuesday issues of The Christian Science Monitor—containing the 


articles, ‘Short Cuts to Better Speech’’—beginning November 6. I enclose 90c. 


PACT AL GEE CERT RE cLievs eter err @ialapivhce or ayalaiions ote o fepemnemeree aanurel sue anet oehexevene ve Tors] S15 66) eielie ate sits 
month, enclose 75c and check 
$4.50 ¢ )3; 1 year, $9.00 ( 
Section, © issues, 25¢ ( 


If you wish regular daily Monitor subscription for 1 


here ( ); 3 months, $2.25 ( ); 6 months, 


Wednesday issue only, including Weekly Magazine 


3 months, 6Se ( ); 1 year, $2.60 ( De 
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“The secret 


of my 


raise is 


“T pmwn’r have the advantage of a college 
background when I entered business. Be- 
sides, a college background does not solve 
the problems that come up from day to day. 
But this new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
does! I study it every day for business— 
and for pleasure. When the general man- 
ager called me in and told me about this 
last raise, he said it was due to the fact I 
was the best informed man in the organiza- 
tion. So I can honestly say, I owe this raise 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica!” 


* Today, when authentic information is demanded 
on every side, the Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
the finest investment a man can make in his own 
success—in his own future! And its presence 
makes any home the most modern library in the 
world! A small initial payment brings you the 
entire 24 volumes. Send the coupon for complete 
information, without obligation. 


i ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc, } C 


3301 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. Box 56e-10 | 


| 1 Gentlemen: Without obligation, furnish me | 

| information on the latest edition of the | 

| Encyclopaedia Britannica. | 

erie ; | 

Address. oan 2 | 
Town " State 

L te al 


Many Winter ry FRANKLIN/INGTITOTE aan ee 
Examinations 7 

Dept. K224, Rochester, N. Y. 
Expected Sirs: Rush without charge (1) $2-page book 


18to50 how to get one. 
Mail Coupon 
today sure + Address 


S) 
MEN--WOMEN s with list of Government Jobs. (2) Tell me 
= 


CEN ce £9 FY cee ff} ee $F 1] ee ff] eo |} oF 
Shampoo Regularly with 


¢ 
CUTICURA SOAP : | 
Precede by Applications of | 
CUTICURA OINTMENT | 
3 

R 


“™* Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 13K, Malden, Mass, 


mm 1 Lh ce fff] ee FF) 1] ee fj] ee fj fe bi 


O'Waierune 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.’”-—G. NewrTon, Troy, N.Y. 

Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, putssnap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores | 
YOUR VIGOR as fat vanishes. f 

Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go {) 
back where they belong. Gentle mas- / 
sage-like action increases elimination / 
and regularity ina normal way without # 
use of harsh, irritating cathartics, You |» 
look and feel years younger. , 


Fj sf ef) ere | | 


NEW 
EASY WAY 


Let us prove our claims. 
No obligation. Write to- 
day for trial offer. 


360 N. Michi Ave. 
LANDON & WARNER po¢.'i-3 chicaco, 


‘The March of Recovery 


Total consumer income in August 
showed an increase of $118,000,000 
above July and a gain of $462,000,000 
over August a year ago, according to 
the International Statistical Bureau. 


An increase of 2.2 per cent. in the 
total of interest payments made on 
land bank commissioner’s loans dur- 
ing August, was reported by W. I. 
Myers, Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 


A jump of 77 per cent. in the value 
of construction awards in sixteen 
Southern States during the first nine 
months of 1934, over the same period 
in 1933, was reported by The Manu- 
facturers Record daily construction 
bulletin. 


A continued rise in farm income 
took place during June, July, and 
August, bringing the total income for 
the three months to $1,580,000,000. 
The income included $133,000,000 in 
AAA benefit payments, according to 
Louis H. Bean, economic adviser to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. 


Production of electricity in the 
United States during the week ending 
October 6, by the electric-power in- 
dustry, totaled 1,659,192,000 kilowatt 
hours, compared with 1,646,136,000 in 
the corresponding week in 1933, ac- 
cording to the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, 

Soft-coal production for the week 
ending September 29, was 7,300,000 
tons, 350,000 more than in the preced- 
ing week and 424,000 tons more than 
in the corresponding week a year ago, 
according to an announcement by the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Contributors to This Issue 


Richard Barry has written a score ot 


plays and novels, and, in the course of his 
experience has been a traveling corre- 
spondent for leading periodicals. He has 
served on the staffs of important news- 
papers on both the East and West Coasts. 
His article on the present political situation 
in Cuba is based on a trip to that island 
from which he has just returned. 


Edward Price Bell contributes another of 
his articles from the Orient written exclu- 
sively for THE Literary Dicest. He is the 
author of many articles on foreign affairs. 
From 1900-1923, he was the London cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Daily News. 
He has interviewed many of the leading 
statesmen and personalities of various 
countries. In 1929, he originated the idea 
of a conference in Washington between 
the heads of the English-speaking States 
to lay the foundations of permanent peace 
in the English-speaking world. 


Joel P. Glass is a newspaper man who 
specializes in sports writing. He was for- 
merly on the staff of the New York Sun. 


Dudley Siddall, fishing editor of the New 
York Sun, fishes from Florida to Canada 
as part of his job. He is also a writer of 
semitechnical books and articles on motor- 
boats. Last winter he won the barracuda 
prize at the national angling tournament of 
the Key Largo, Florida, fishing club. 


Robert Winsmore js a staff writer for 
l'ue Lirerary Dicest, 
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Farm House an 
the Sausag 
Kitchen lookir 
: mame =from the ho 
We’re making Sausage again 
after our regular Summer Holi 
day. So when you’re ready 
that welcome Fall Breakf 


TONES 


DAIRY 
SAUSAGE 


‘‘Heaven and Hell’ 


With a sketch of Swedenborg’s life 
The most interesting of the profo 
writings of SWEDENBORG, the re 
nowned theologian, philoso- 

pher and scientist. 632 page 
book treating of the Life after 


{ 
Death, sent without further 5 
cost or obligation on receipt of 
Write for complete list of publications 


SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, 1t 
Room 1261, 18 East 41st St., New Yor 


CONSTIPATIO 


began 
at 40! 


Years of Suffering 
Till She Found 
This Safe 


ALL-VEGETABLE RELI 


AYES at 60 she feels younger than she & 
10 years ago—and she has made only ¢ 
change. Like millions of others she has switck 
to a laxative that is completely natural— 
vegetable Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets). § 
noticed the difference immediately. The vj 
first little NR Tablet left her feeling bette; 
refreshed, clean, more alive. She soon fou) 
herself resting better—she seemed to have 
energy, a new outlook on life. Bothersome | 
ious spells, headaches, colds were quickly el 
inated. And she noticed that she never had) 
increase the dosage of Nature’s Remedy—fd 
very definite reason—NR Tablets contain} 
minerals or phenol derivatives, only nat 
laxative elements wisely placed by nature 
plants and vegetables. That’s why they wé 
gently yet thoroughly the way nature intend} 
ee for yourself. Take an NR tonight—} 
how thorough they are—yet so kind to 
system. Get a 25c box today at any drug st¢ 
1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautitulg) 


FREE signed in colors and gold. Also samples 
and NR. Send stamp for postage and packt 


A. H. LEWIS CO., Desk 118-PT St. Louis, Mo. 


OMORROW 
ALRIGHT 


NR TO-NIGHT * 25¢8 
r acid indiges! 


a Quick relief fo 
“TUMS sour stomach, heartburn. Only 
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On the Current Screen 


ing Vidor, one of the few genuinely 
rageous directors of the American 
reen, has dramatized a cooperative farm 
the picture called Our Daily Bread 
\AA). It may be true that Mr.. Vidor’s 
nelusion about the Utopia to be arranged 
rough collective agriculture possibly does 
t solve all of the nation’s current eco- 
ic problems. It is even more certain 
at the introduction of a blonde menace to 
ovide suspense does far less than the 
tector must have hoped in adding dra- 
itic liveliness. At the same time, he has 
canged a climax that could make up for 
amy flaws more serious than the petty 
es of plot frailty and editorial incom- 
teness. It merely shows the building 
Jan irrigation ditch to carry water to the 
rched ground of the workers’ drought- 
Iden farm, but, somehow, it manages to 
j an enormously stirring episode. 


(Obviously this scene stems from the Rus- 
ans, particularly from Eisenstein’s film, 
the Old and the New.” But altho “Our 
nily Bread” seems definitely in the Mus- 
vite film tradition, not only because of 
2 way it employs Soviet camera methods, 
‘t because of the manner in which it 
votes itself to the drama of a group, it 
far from a mere imitation. Its material 
id even its manner have been thoroughly 
P ericanized, and the straightforward way 
which it deals with something more seri- 
‘s and important than the matter of the 
‘stomary screen romance makes it seem 
nsiderably more distinguished than a 
ntion. of its occasional plot frailties 
ght indicate. “Our Daily Bread” has the 
c of being rooted in American soil, and 
having something definite to say. That, 
ded to Mr. Vidor’s customary directorial 
rtues, results in a decidedly interesting 
tion-picture. 


In a film celebrating collective effort, 
7 selection of types is more important 
an the work of any individual performer, 
d in this Mr. Vidor has been wise. The 
ro nominal leads are played by Karen 
orley and Tom Keene, and. both of them 
e sincere and helpful, if not sensational. 
men, as a ‘possible screen personality, 
ere is Barbara Pepper, who plays the un- 
scessary villainess effectively. 


Peck’s Bad Boy (AAA*)—These two 
‘cellent child actors, Jackie Cooper 
nero) and Jackie Searle (villain) fighting 
out, with the customary result. As usual, 


yung Searle takes his beating from both 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


AAAA AAA 
*Cradle Song, *Treasure Island, The 
erine the Great, Catspaw, Chu Chin 


Cath- 
The! 


House of Rothschild, Chow, Crime Without 
Viva Villa, *You’re Passion, One More 
Telling Me, *Tarzan River, *The Count of 
and. His Mate, The Monte Cristo, Our 
Barretts of Wimpole Daily Bread, *Peck’s 
Street. Bad Boy. 


AAAA— Outstanding films 
AAA—Recommended films 
*Films suitable for children 


hero and audience, and once more he proves 
himself one of the best of child actors. As 
always, his successful enemy, Jackie 
Cooper, is excelent. A pretty good ex- 


© 1934, by United Artists Corporation 


Daily Bread” 


A scene from “Our 


ample of the usual nostalgic drama about 
the joys of boyhood, but no “Huckleberry 
Finn” or “Tom Sawyer.” 


Power (AA)—A dignified and striking, 
but dramatically confused, rendition of 
Lion Feuchtwanger’s drama about the Jew 
who battled his way up from the ghetto to 
the court in eighteenth century Wurttem- 
berg and then found that he really wasn’t 
a Jew at all. Many people admire Conrad 
Veidt in the leading réle. The film was 
made in England, and lacks only the abil- 
ity to tell a story shrewdly. 

x ¥ & * 


A Lost Lady—Altho the undistinguished 
little film about an unhappy girl who mar- 
ried a rich man much older than herself 
pretends to be a screen version of Willa 
Cather’s brilliant novel, it makes no seri- 
ous effort to follow or even to understand 
the original. As drama it is no more ef- 
fective than it is as adaptation. Despite 
well-meaning performances by Barbara 
Stanwyck and Frank Morgan, it is very 
futile stuff. 

%* *% * * 

Wagon Wheels—Another Western melo- 
drama, chiefly of interest because it 
presents Monte Blue, a celebrated Holly- 
wood hero of the silent days, as a villain. 

x * & 


Production Notes—Jackie Coogan has 
completed, his réle in “Code of the West” 
and has registered at the University of 
Southern California. . . . Joan Bennett has 
been signed by Paramount for a lead in 
“Mississippi.” . . . Laura Hope Crews has 
been assigned an important part in “Behold 
My Wife.” .... Paramount has purchased 
“Born With Wings,” a story by Marguerite 
Roberts. ARGUS 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee them 
to please you! 


Sent on 
Approval 


Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It 
will be the rarest treat you’ve known in 
months. 

Take one of my new, small, meaty Fall- 
caught mackerel fillets. Freshen it. 
Broil it in its own juices to a 
tempting brown, until the rich, 
tender meat falls apart at the touch 
of your fork. Serve piping hot. 
Your mouth will water at its appetizing aroma. 
You'll smack your lips over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send 
you the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from 
the fat, tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. 
Practically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these 
mackerel fillets are so tender and full bodied that they 
just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 


Just send the coupon below or 
write me a letter, and I'll ship 
you a pail of 18 small tender- 
loin mackerel fillets—each fillet 
suitable for an individual serv- 
ing. My fillets come to you all 
cleaned—no heads—no tails—no 
large body bones—no waste what- 
ever—just meaty fillets packed in 
new brine in a wax-lined wooden 

pail. Taste one—broiled the Down 

East way. If not satisfied it’s 
the finest mackerel you ever 
tasted, return the balance at my 
expense. Otherwise, send me 
only $2 within 10 days. 200,000 
families get their seafood from me 
this ‘prove-it-yourself’’ way. 
I’ve been doing business this 
way for 49 years and I must say 
that this is the lowest price for this size pail of mack- 
erel fillets I’ve ever offered. Send your coupon to- 
day for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
112 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


| Me. Frank B. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman | 


Mr. Frank E, Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
112 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges 
prepaid, a pail containing 18 small, tender 
mackerel fillets, clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste 
parts, and practically boneless. If, after trying 
afew fillets, 1am not entirely satisfied, I will return 
the rest at your expense and will owe you nothing. 
Otherwise, I’ll send you $2.00 within 10 days* 


18 


Small, Tender 
Mackerel 
Fillets 


Only 


i 


Delivered 
FREE! 
Anywhere in the 
United States 


Name. 


Bank or other reference. . 
*If you wish to send check for full 2 amount now, | 


1’ll include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c 
beautifully illustrated cook book containing 136 i 
delightful recipes. Your money will be instantly 
refunded if you are not pleased in every way | 
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Follow 
the SUN to 


CALIFORNIA 


Southern Arizona 
Palm Springs 


\\ 


<a 


YI 3 


Our Golden State Limited from Chicago and 
Sunset Limited from New Orleans speed 
to California through America’s sunniest 
winter region—the sunshine belt along 


Southern Arizona’s winter guest ranches. 
We have the only trains directly serving 
the Southern California desert resorts at 
Indio and Palm Springs. 


the Mexican border. We think you'll like 
the western hospitality on these trains, their 
modern Pullmans, quiet, dust-free, air-con- 
ditioned cars, and the many other luxuries 
for which you pay no extra fare. 


Pullman charges out west are a third less 
than last year. Winter rail fares to the west 
are on a new, low basis and there will be. 
special reduced holiday fares in December. 
For detailed information, write O. P. Bart- 
lett, Dept. O-10A, 310 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


We have the fastest trains to Phoenix, 
Tucson and Douglas, headquarters for 


Southern Pacific 


It Answers 
A Million Questions 
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China’s Alsace-Lorraine 
In the Far East: Manchuri 


(Continued from page 15) 

“None whatever. The world is inter 
locked. Grave danger or unrest anywhere 
is a universal concern. Furthermore, unti} 
this Japanese precedent in Manchuria shall 
give way to the world’s condemnation, what 
is to prevent an attempt to follow the prece 
dent in other regions than East Asia?” 


“You think a major war in East Asia 
would involve the Western Powers?” 


“Undoubtedly. So closely is humanit 
tied together now, not only economically} 
but sympathetically, that a great war willl 
know no neutral among the first-class 
Powers. The conflagration will be worldg 
wide, as it was in the train of the assassinaf# 
tions of Serajevo.” 


“What of the League of Nations?” 


“Tt wants drastic moral stiffening. Ii 
is the only useful moral and legal inter. 
mediary to solve international problems 
but lacks force to carry out its decisionsk 
however fair and just they may be. Ite 
members should be firmer. They might be 
helped effectually by Powers not yet mems 
bers. Weakness like that shown by the 
League in relation to Manchuria arises 
from the absence of willingness or powe ! 
to impose sanctions. There should be 
way to apply Article 16. ‘Aggression’ alse 
should be defined along the lines of th 
recent non-aggression pacts in Europe. Tha 
Council should be authorized to determina 
aggression. Once a nation be found guilty 
of aggression, ipso facto the procedure fe 
the application of Article 16 should be 
come operative with reference to all men 
bers of the League. Given that state of 
facts, the League would command respect 
its attitude would be decisive in matter 
of war and peace.” 


Suggestion to Aid Peace 


“Does any particular scheme of internal 
tional education occur to you as likely t 
strengthen the foundations of peace?” 


is 


“Yes. Systematic interchange of scholars 
professors, lecturers, and leaders in indu 
try and commerce would accomplish a grea 
deal in fortifying the public opinion of thé 
world against the folly of war. We want é 
world peace-mind, a world sentiment and 
opinion militant for peace. Peoples shoul ! 
be trained to put their enormous power b ! 
hind institutions of peace and good-wil ! 
League investigators should master the 
problems which threaten peace, and th 
League should nip nascent war in the bud. 


“IT would suggest (a) an internationa 
peace hymn, to be sung in schools an 
churches at stated intervals and on appro 
priate occasions; (b) a compulsory cours} 
of lectures on international peace an 
good-will, including international peace or 
ganizations and treaties, to be given i 
schools and in public; (c) a closer ce 
operation between the various League sq 
cieties or peace societies and the Press fo 
the expression of unbiased opinion on it 
ternational problems; (d) the settin 
aside of a common date for all nations a 
a day of peace; (e) the development of 
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sal language. Such activities and 
would build against war.” 


w can men of business and finance 
eace more than they are helping it? 
of tariffs, quotas, prohibitions, the 
tional monetary problem?” 


iness men and financiers need to 
tand better than they do the impor- 
of international cooperation, and the 
elationship of international amity to 
velfare. They regard this great mat- 
narrowly, with too limited a concep- 
f their own interests. Somebody 
open their eyes and stir their dor- 
maginations. One practical thought: 
{ business and finance should not be 
ted to sell war materials, or to sup- 
nancially any nation which has been 
od an aggressor. 


cessive tariffs, quotas, prohibitions, 
her forms of economic nationalism, 
heavy weight in the scales against 

They should come under more en- 
1ed study than they yet have; the 
al view-point should be brought 
roper perspective vis-a-vis the inter- 
al view-point, for the latter, after 
fraught with the true interests of 
people. The same thing applies to the 
ary problem. It is a source of world- 
sconomic difficulty, and works hand 
id with influences inimical to peace. 
uld be tackled by the nations and 
99 


ctor Kung, an outsider hears con- 
ly of the alleged extreme limitation 
recariousness of the authority of the 
1al Government of China. How is it 
faring? Over what proportion of 
does its writ run?” 


Nanking Régime’s Sway 

tor Kung listened closely, and said: 
reigners in China do not look very 
-into our peculiar conditions. These 
ers are accustomed to thinking of this 
‘y as still monarchic, still what it was 
the words of the ruler were the laws 
land. That view is wide of the mark. 
e a Republic, now, and we deliberate- 
ourage local self-government and self- 
ssion. It follows that sometimes the 
cial governments enjoy certain liber- 
hich the casual onlooker may not un- 
nd. This onlooker is liable, even 
to imagine he sees in the exercise 
se liberties proof of absence of cen- 
ontrol, of inefficacy in the National 
mment. The view is natural enough, 
one the less mistaken. The fact is 
he authority, and the power, of the 
1al Government are national, extend 
he whole of the vast Republic.” 

e Republic has come to stay?” 

e Republic, answering to the con- 
e of the people, has come to stay. Our 
1al Movement in China has a grip on 
linds of our huge population un- 
eled in our history. It has aroused 
tional consciousness never before 
1 in China. The Chinese individual 
ide. He likes to feel he has a Govern- 
0 which he himself means something, 
hich means something to him. Our 
» have caught the vision of equal op- 
‘ity in private and in public life, and 
herish it. They never will give it up.” 
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Alexander: Exiled Princeling, Soldier, King, Then Dictator | 


(Continued from page 6) 
and Slovenes (the territory set up by the 
Peace Conference, following the World 
War, and formed out of the old Serbia, 
plus the Slavonic provinces of Austria- 
Hungary—Carniola (Slovenia), Croatia- 
Slavonia, and Bosnia-Herzegovina—and 
the Kingdom of Montenegro), he told his 
subjects that-he was the first “Yugoslav,” 
and hoped that, some day, all his subjects 
would call themselves Yugoslavs. 


Symbol of the powerful opposition to 
Alexander’s plans was the stout little 
bearded patriot, Stephan Raditch, who was 
murdered on the Parliament floor in 1928. 


Among the peoples 
of the heterogeneous 
State which Alexan- 
der failed to unite 
were the Slavonic 
group of Serbs and 
South Serbs, Slovenes, 
Slavonians, Syrmians, 
Bosnians, Croats, Dal- 
matians, Herzegovin- 
ians, Montenegrins, Macedonians, and Bul- 
gars, also the non-Slav Teutons, Turks, 
Greeks, Rumanians, Magyars, Italians, 
Ladines, and Albanian Ghegs. Raditch was 
assassinated for urging a cause which 
would give all equal representation. 


Slavonic 


Group, 


and 


Non-Slavs 


The Croats are an old, proud nation 
with traditions of their own, Raditch said 
in his last speech. “We will never consent 
to this organized brutality, avarice, and in- 
capacity . . . We pay more taxes than all 
the other races of the Yugoslav State put 
together, yet we have not even equality of 
rights; we are denied even the use of our 
own language and religion. We revolt 
against the Camorra of Serbian officials, 
who are mostly thieves and fools. We de- 
mand complete self-government for the 
Croats.” 


It was an autonomist who assassinated 
Alexander in France last week. 


The Croats are Roman Catholics, and 
European. Most of the Serbs are Eastern 
Orthodox, and considerably different cul- 
turally from the Croats. 

Alexander was born on December 17, 
1888, at Cettinje, capital of the now-extinct 
kingdom of Montenegro. His father, 
Prince Peter Kara-Georgevich, was in ex- 
ile. The young prince, who was the second 
son, was sent to Russia to become a page 
in the Court of Czar Nicholas II. In 1903, 
Army officers stole into the royal bed- 
chamber of King Alexander Obrenovich 
and his consort, Queen Draga, at Belgrade, 
and stabbed the two to death, later hurling 
the bodies out of the palace window. 


Prince Peter, a liberal, and a student 
of the writings of John Stuart Mill, was 
called to the throne, and the House of 
Kara-George came back into power. Crown 
Prince George was forced to renounce the 
throne after killing his groom in a fit of 
temper. Alexander was only twenty-four 
at the outbreak of the First Balkan War, 
in 1912, but he was in personal command 
of an army corps which drove the Turks 
from South Serbia and Macedonia. 


He scored a victory in the Second Balkan 
War by defeating Bulgaria. 

The young Crown Prince was the actual 
ruler of Serbia when Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand of Austria was assassinated in 
Serajevo on June 28, 1914. Certain of Rus- 
sian support, the popular soldier-prince, 
Alexander, stood firm against the Austrian 
ultimatum—the right to investigate and 
punish the crime on Serbian soil. The 
machinery of diplomacy did the rest. 


Taking the field at the head of the Army, 
Alexander led the retreat across the moun- 
tains of Albania, reformed his horribly 
depleted forces on the Island of Corfu, and 
rejoined the Allies at Saloniki. He re- 
turned, a hero, to Belgrade, in November, 
1918, and, soon after, the aging King Peter 
relinquished the throne to his son. 


Alexander, who considered himself a 
genuine patriot, began his real task in 
1921. He married Princess Marie, daugh- 
ter of King Ferdinand and Queen Marie, 
of Rumania, in 1922, and three sons were 
born, the present King, Peter, Prince 
Tomislay, and Prince Andrey. 


Alexander had been shot at before he 
became King, and the attempts on his life 
continued after he ascended the Throne. 
He was shot at in 1920, while visiting 
Serajevo; again, in 1921, at Belgrade, and 
in June, 1931, and May, 1932, the King 


again escaped assassination by bombers. 


The years since 1921 have been hard in 
Yugoslavia. They have been marked by 
assassination, intrigues, and _ incessant 
wrangles between the leaders and the dif- 
ferent nationalities. For a time, Alexander 
made an effort to keep a democratic gov- 
ernment, and still unite the country. In 
1929, after the murder of Raditch, he con- 
cluded it was impossible. He proclaimed 
his absolutism, and dissolved the Parlia- 
ment. The name of the- country was 
changed, and the dictatorship began under 
the iron rule of the King and Army. 


Barthou: A Great Frenchman—and a Great European — 


(Continued from page 6) 


the British disarmament thesis with equality | 
for Germany as its objective, viewed the Eu-. 


ropean scene with intense realism. As Pre- 
mier of France, in 1913, M. Barthou forced 
through what then was a most unpopular 
measure of increasing the term of compul- 
sory service in the Army from two to three 
years. France grew in her respect for the 
foresight of M. Barthou, and, from that time 
on, whether in the Government, or out of it, 
M. Barthou always was heeded. 


No European diplomat had more influ- 
ence than he in the realinement of Powers 
which has taken’ place in Europe in the 
post-War period. Whether his policies were 
rooted in wisdom from the long-range view- 
point, it is agreed by most observers that 
M. Barthou’s school of political thinking, 
obsessed with the principle of retaining the 
status quo as the only practical method of 


maintaining peace in Europe, at least has | 


prevented any flare-ups following the nu- 
merous war scares in Europe this year. 


October 20, J 


The ancient national divisions 
broken down and the country was d 
into nine banovinas, or provinces. } 
corruption was eliminated, and educa 
and sanitary improvements were introdd 
but discontent continued to grow with 
borders. 

Alexander came to be known as} 
hardest working monarch in Europe. 
ruled the country in person, and eve 
smallest matters passed through his ha 
In 1931, he issued a second proclama 
supposedly restoring constitutional 
but the King had even more power. 


As internal troubles grew, relations 
Italy became more strained. After the 
der of Chancellor Dollfuss, the two a 
tries almost clashed over Austria. F. 
continues to hold the key to the Ba 
with her control of the Little Entente 
was through France that Alexander hf 
to effect a rapprochement with Italy. 


Toward the end of his life, Alexai 
lived in constant fear of trouble. 
reported to have been heavily inter 
in Yugoslav industries, and, accordi 
observers, was the richest King in S¢ 
eastern Europe. He is said to have 
ceived $1,000,000 a year as a salary. 


A man of simple tastes, but with 
inordinate love of power, he was a ski 
pianist, possessed an excellent si 
voice, and was widely read in many f 
He put in long hours at his desk, andf 
one of the best shots in his kingdom. 
was fond of tennis, and spent much 6 
time in the evening playing with his se 


His dream of a Serb-dominated 
slavia generally is considered to 
failed, and to have been the cause «4 
assassination. Loved by many of his} 
jects, he was hated as a tyrant and 
ploiter of the poor” by others. Recenj 
ports of his country have painted it | 
poverty-stricken land where nationa! 
have been suppressed with a ruthless if 


Born on August 25, 1862, in the littl 
lage of Oloron-Sainte-Marie, in the} 
partment of Basse-Pyrénées, M. Ba 
was a typical Gascon. 
His parents, it is said, 
almost starved them- 
selves to death so the 
boy could get a good 
education, and uni- 
versity training at the 
Lycée de Pau. He 
studied law at Pau, 
and practised in Paris 
where, at thirty-two, he became a Ca 
member for the first time, the youngest. 
ister ever to sit in a French Cabinet. 


He was four times Minister of Pi 
Works, twice Foreign Minister, once F 
Minister, twice Minister of War, seven 
Minister of Justice, and twice Pre 
altho, on the second occasion, in 193 
did not succeed in forming a Governt 


Like so many other public figure 
France—and like Ramsay MacDonal 
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nd—he began as a radical, but turned 
y to the right in his later years. 
his party, the Radical Socialist, 
is not at all radical in the accepted 
of the word, was hard hit by the 
ky scandal, M. Barthou emerged un- 
d, and, after a brief retirement from 
litical arena, from 1931 to the end 
t year, he was offered the Foreign 
iry by Premier Gaston Doumergue, 
ormed a Ministry of National Union 
ing the Stavisky affair. 
Barthou went to work at once to 
| the plans for reconciliation with 
iny sponsored by Sir John Simon, and 
r Henderson, at Geneva. He set out 
tect France by bottling up Germany 
1 network of powerful allies. 


succeeded in effecting an understand- 
ith Premier Mussolini, whose inter- 
lashed with those of France’s allies 
Little Entente. This was made pos- 
when Hitler played into Barthou’s 

by arousing suspicion as to the 
of the murder of Chancellor Engel- 
Dollfuss of Austria during the Nazi 
nh in Austria last July. 


y began to suspect that Hitler’s am- 
S were spreading to the Adriatic, as 
is to the Rhine. At that point Mus- 
joined hands with Barthou, and re- 
7 announced that a Franco-Italian 
vould be forthcoming. 


Barthou was working on a plan to 
iate Italy and Yugoslavia—the coun- 
hich would be most affected if Italy 
obtained a free hand 
in the Adriatic—when 
a bullet ended his life. 


ike ptic, To the end, M. Bar- 
But thou worked _ for 
recat France with an un- 
compromising genius 

uro pean born of a driving 


energy, and a realistic 
approach to every- 

he undertook in political fields. 
Barthou was a writer and art critic. 
rote exquisitely about Richard Wag- 
Mirabeau, Victor Hugo, and about 
books and paintings. His library is 
a first editions, his collection of manu- 
sis famous. His sentences were pol- 
carefully, and his theory of biography 
iat a writer should penetrate the secret 
ersonality. 

seldom saw a doctor, and ate what 
sased. Campaigns of calumny against 
rivate life did not destroy public con- 
e in his character. 

was a member of the Académie, his 
ipal work being a biography of Mira- 
the great tribune of the Revolution. 
works included books on Lamartine, 
oet; Baudelaire, Verlaine, a study of 
yve-life of Richard Wagner, and the 
etters of Victor Hugo. 
re than any other Frenchman in pub- 
fe, he exemplified the French intel- 
il genius. 

was a great Frenchman, and a great 
yean, a sound skeptic, who, when Ger- 
suns shelled Paris, and people rushed 
their valuables to safe-deposit vaults, 
een scurrying along with a few rare 
ns under his arm. 
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Playing the Game 


Dizzy, Daffy, and Dangerous Dramatics 


World Series of 1934: A Riot, a Million-Dollar-Gate, a Smashing Football Game on a Basel 
Diamond, and the Whole Mad Drama Dominated by the Brothers Dean 


ished pitchers, a dancing dervish clad 

in a pitch helmet, a la Frank Buck, and 
the uniform of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
posed before clicking cameras with an in- 
flated rubber tiger under his arm, the rubber 
tiger’s tail between his teeth. J. Hanna 
“Dizzy” Jerome Herman Dean, born in sey- 
eral Texas towns, and reared on the road, is 
speaking. The tiger’s tail between his teeth 
can not hide a triumphant grin: 

“We did it, didn’t we?” yelped Mr. Dizzy 
Dean. “I knew we would from the start. I 
felt great out there this afternoon. Had a 
lot of fun. I let them get a couple of hits, 
and, then, I decided to stop fooling around 
and throw those strikes past em. Boy, was 
that Greenberg wild? I just had to laugh 
when he missed those third swings.” 


Sixth Act a Riot 


Short minutes before, out on Detroit’s 
Navin Field, battered Manager Cochrane’s 
Tigers were being smeared gleefully by one 
of the wildest, most astounding ball-clubs 
that ever reached and won a World Series. 
One, “Ducky Wucky” Medwick, of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, one of their saner, but 
more belligerent, young men, was sliding 
into third on the tail of a triple. Up out of 
the dust, his spiked feet clawed at the chest 
of Owen, Detroit third baseman—no two 
stories agree on what Owen had done, if 
anything, to provoke attack. Second scene, 
same act: Medwick stood, hands on hips 
and his back to boos, out at his post in the 
field, just out of range of the bottles which 
flew from enraged Detroit supporters. 


Detroit fans, rendered a bit balmy by 
the prospects of their first World Series 
championship in twenty-five years, had been 
cracking their knuckles against the seats, 
and curling their toes in suppressed rage 
while the Cardinals were pounding every 
Tiger pitcher out of the box in that seventh 
and deciding game of the Series. Medwick’s 
breach of baseball manners snapped the 
tension—and the reason of Detroit fans. 
A roaring riot! Curtain on that act. 


[ the shower-rooms, Siberia for ban- 
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No mortal dramatist could have written 
a climax for the World Series of 1934 after 
the first six acts had been played—six of 
the maddest games in the wildest World 
Series in the history of the game. But base- 
ball managed to write its own climax with 
a seventh act, a seventh game which proved 
to be a battle of superlatives. Study the 
skilful build-up for that climax. 


The Series opened in Detroit after a wild 
scramble which saw the Giants and the 
Yankees plowed under—a good example of 
curtailed production for the good of the 
product.. A Series between the Giants and 
the Yankees would have been high school 
dramatics matched against this “Belasco 
battle.” Bare outlines of the plot demon- 
strate the genius of the game that wrote it: 


The elder and dizzier of the Deans pitched 
the Cardinals to an 8—3 victory in the De- 
troit opener. The appetite of the Tigers, 
and the Tiger fans, was whetted—no bird- 
like hunger, but a Cardinal would do. 
Cochrane led his trump, “Schoolboy” Rowe. 
The Cardinals were leading 2—1 in the 
ninth. The Tigers squeezed out a 3—2 win 
in the twelfth! Detroit hit the ceiling. 

Then, out in St. Louis, the younger Dean, 
the “Daffy” one, took the third game to 
snap the tie, and whoop it up for the Cardi- 
nal fans. St. Louis turned out to watch the 
Cardinals march on to the title; the Tigers 
won that fourth game, 10—4. 


The elder Dean got in that game, running 
for Davis. A bad move, that was, for Billy 
Rogell, on a fast throw to first, bounced a 
ball off his head that sent the great Dean 
rolling in the dust, to be carried, groggy, 
but grinning, out of the game. With veri- 
table Shakespearian skill, the play was 
built up, the audience drawn out on the edge 
of their seats. Dramatic suspense! 


Just here, two favorite themes of the 
dramatic muse were woven into the plot: 
Vendetta, and the valor of the underdog. 
It was a Sunday, day of rest for all but 
baseball-players. The masses jammed St. 


Louis’s Sportsman’s Park. 


“Dizzy” Dean winds up and cuts one across the middle of the plate 


_rify the doughtiest of troupers. 


i 


Dizzy Dean, pitching, would show t 
Tigers: Vendetta! Young, frail Ton 
Bridges, knocked out of the box in thet 
game, was on mound for Detroit: 
underdog. Tommy Bridges outpite} 
Dizzy Dean, and won that game, 3—1. 


Back in Detroit, the show settled downt 
what should have been the last act. J 
safe to say that a million dollars chan 
hands in backing that “sure thing.” Ra 
Tiger varsity pitcher, was on the mot 
Paul “Daffy” Dean faced him: Vend 
and the valor of the underdog written j 
one character! The Cardinals won 
game, 4—3. Daffy Dean allowed seven hi 
his single in the seventh won the game. 


His Little Brother idalt 


After the game, J. Hanna “Dizzy” D 
speaking; Bill Corum, of the New Y{ 
Evening Journal, recording: “You kn 
that lick on my head sort of set me think} 
and I just thought to myself, I know y 
I am going to do: I am going to send} 
little brother after them rascals. And 
brought ’em home with him, too, didn’t h 


Those were the six acts that asked 
climax—they got it: A riot of cursing fi 
and swirling color, punctuated by f 
bottles, and, always, the broad grin of 1 
Dean, confident, crowing rooster on 
mound. Quite a drama, the World Serie 
1934. George Arliss, or Walter Hampi 
never would dare walk on the stage, far 
such an exacting audience, surrounded 
such a brilliant supporting cast. The ris) 
being obscured, lost on the stage, would} 
But | 
Dean boys, Dizzy and Daffy, walked rj 
on and dominated the dramatics. 

The dizzier Dean speaking, back in} 
room, natural as a burro’s bray: “Say,/ 
wasn’t those Tigers funny. I never sak 
team get stage-fright that bad. I hoy 
ain’t like that when I go into vaudeville 

Mrs. Jerome Patricia Dean speaki 
“Hurry up, hon. Get on your hat and q 
It’s time you got to the broadcasting stud) 
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Rod-and-Reel Swordfish at $3,571 Each 


ven Broadbill Is the Total Atlantic Catch This Season, but Big-Game 
Anglers Hope to Improve Their Technique 


By DupLey Spay 


| 

iach of the seven swordfish taken by the 
orting method of rod-and-reel in the 
lantic Ocean off Montauk Point, Long 
and, this summer represented an aver- 
e cost of $3,571. This is the estimate of 
thur Howe, Secretary of the Montauk 
icht Club. Eight to ten thousand har- 
oned swordfish, taken in this same area 
- commercial purposes, brought an aver- 
e price of $50 in the wholesale market. 


“The dollar comparison indicates that 
y-game anglers cheerfully accept the 
ort end of a seventy-to-one chance of 
tting a broadbill when they use a rod 
d reel in preference to the efficient har- 
on,” said Mr. Howe. “But they think 
> thrill is worth any price.” 


Since 1927, when the late Oliver C. Grin- 
ll culminated five years of experimental 
gling by boating the first rod-and-reel 
ordfish on the Atlantic Ocean, the Mon- 
ik Yacht Club has enjoyed a virtual 
mopoly of the broadbill game. Com- 
arcial catches show that broadbill range 
er vast areas of the North Atlantic, yet 
> anglers all operate from the club where 
> art was born. 


“My records show that seventeen boats 
re used almost exclusively for swordfish- 
x this season,’ said Mr. Howe. “To- 
ther, the private yachts and the charter- 
ats fished an aggregate of 500 days for 
oadbill. Figuring each boat at $50 a 
y, $25,000 is a conservative total of 
ordfishing expense. Dividing this by 
ven, or the total rod-and-reel catch, you 
d the average cost per fish for the 1934 
ason was $3,571. Last year, eight fish 
re taken, and twelve in 1932. Broad- 
Is will be around through October, and 
few fishermen with them, so there is still 
slight possibility that last year’s score 
ll be equaled, or beaten.” 


he Woman Does Not Pay 


Mrs. Fred Hauck of Chicago is one of 
> few, and perhaps the only one in the 
story of the game, who beat the high 
st of swordfishing. New York friends 
yk her out on the Malobi, a charter-boat, 
th Capt. Bill Hatch. It was her first ex- 
rience at ocean-fishing. Before the day 
s over she captured a 195-pounder. 


The biggest swordfish this season was 
ptured by Robert M. Gillham of New 
rk, a 286-pounder, taken on the Cheerio 
th Capt. Howard Lance. 


Under present methods, the swordfishing 
chts emulate the commercial boats. Hour 
er hour they cruise at six to ten knots, 
th all hands keeping a vigilant lookout 
- a sickle-shaped fin, or a lethargic black 
ape, moving slowly in the water. This 
‘ans that a swordfish has come up from 
; deep feeding-grounds to loaf around on 
» surface for some reason unknown save 
swordfish. A stuffed mackerel, or squid, 
th two large hooks sewn neatly inside, 
rolled tastily before his eyes. 


It happens too often that the sword- 
fish blinks sleepily at the morsel, like a 
gorged gourmand, and lazily eases away. 
(The non-sporting commercial method is 
to steal up on him and jab him with an 
iron.) On the rare occasions, when the 
swordfish will viciously hit the presented 
bait, the angler is in for a fight usually 
lasting from one to four hours. 


“Tt is a certainty that swordfish do their 
feeding down deep,” said Alois Menschik. 
who got his third broadbill this season. 


Capt. Wally Baker, of the Oligrin, 
displays the bait devised for sword- 
fish by the late Oliver C. Grinnell: 


A mackerel, stuffed and sewn up 
around two swordfish hooks 


“Tf we can devise a way to fish down where 
they are, we ought to get more action. There 
are thousands of them to be caught be- 
neath the surface, only nobody knows how 
to get down with a swordfish-bait. 


“The problem might seem simple, be- 
cause most angling is done beneath the 


surface. Swordfish, however, will not take 
ordinary baits. Sharks present another 
obstacle. Nobody wants to spend half an 


hour fashioning a swordfish-bait, and then 
troll it beneath the surface for a shark to 
grab.” 

Heavy sinkers, made fast to the line, are 
out as a possibility. The swordfish purist 
uses a twelve-ounce rod and a twenty-four 
thread line, even on fish weighing 500 
pounds, and lead weights are to be avoided. 


“Carrie-Fin, who holds the woman’s 
world championship with an 873-pound 
marlin,” said Mrs. Oliver C. Grinnell, Presi- 
dent of the Salt Water Anglers of America 
and first woman to catch a North Atlantic 
broadbill, “was here from her home in 
Tahiti recently. She says that big-game 
anglers in the South Seas have a bait-fish 
called the kahwai, which stays alive during 
hours of trolling. We haven’t any such 
bait-fish in the North Atlantic, but I hope 
we will find something that will enable us 
to get down where the big fish are.” 
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Mr. George E. Glatther, President, 
The Art Metal Company, Cleveland 


“IRON FIREMAN 
home heating 
is a necessity, . 


says Mr. Glatther of Cleveland 


@If you wonder what kind of automatic heating 
to buy, let Mr. George E. Glatther tell you 
his opinion: 

“Tron Fireman automatic coal heating has 
been so satisfactory in my home that it has 
become a matter of personal pride with every 
member of the family. To be without it is be- 
yond our imagination. It has meant the complete 
simplification of what had been a most arduous 
task through the cold months of the year. 

“Also, the high economy of Iron Fireman 
heating is a thrill. I do not consider that my 
Iron Fireman has cost me one cent. In the past 
three years my fuel saving as compared with fuel 
costs of neighbors using another type of auto- 
matic heating has more than equaled the amount 
of my investment. 

“I have the complete conviction that Iron 
Fireman is a necessity in any home.’’ 

Consider Iron Fireman heating for your home. 
Few types of automatic heating are its equal in 
quality and none of these can approach its low 
operating cost. Ask for a free survey of your heat- 
ing plant and a report on what Iron Fireman 
can do for you. Please use coupon. 


Above: Home of Mr. George E. Glatther, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Réight: Iron Fireman 
residential model. Iron Fireman is quickly 
installed in almost any type of heating 
plant. Easy terms of payment. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 
IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO, 
3015 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


( Send literature (0 Please survey my heating plant 


Name 


Add ressaceniiaw le minis diine s tcayiveecoacnmn sip iees® : 
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PENCIL USERS AMAZED! 


GOT A NEW PENCIL ? 


NO- I'VE HAD THIS 
AUTOPOINT 
FOR YEARS 


Only Aufopomnt 
HAS THIS LIFE-LONG 
MECHANISM 


That Always Works! 


N° other pencil (except Realite,made 
by Autopoint) has patented Grip- 
Tip, simplified mechanism. Only two 
moving parts. Only this Grip-Tip gives 
trouble-proof, wobble-proof writing. 
Makesleads last downto final ]4-inch; 
cuts new lead billin half. See these 
beautiful Autopoint and Realite 
pencils at your nearest dealer. Priced 
from 25c to $3.00. 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept.LD-10 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, III. Stream- 
line Auto- 
point, 
Jewel-like 
Pyralin 
barrel, 


$1 


The # Better Pencil 


EUROPEAN RECEPTION GUARANTEED 


London, Berlin & Madrid or money refunded; enjoy 
WA PkEDLM world wide programs alsoU. S. amazing reception, 
O} gig volume and tone. AGENTS WANTED — MAKE 
8 BIG MONEY — SPARE TIME. 

— trated literature and territory 
E. A. WILCOX 308 W. RANDOLPH ST. 


Write for illus. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Aggressive manufacturer of lowest 
priced air conditioners and oil burn- 
ing equipment is making arrange- 
ments to open 200 additional distrib- 
uting branches in 200 oldestablished 
stores, several in your State. Over- 


head and retail sales financed. Want 
responsible local men to manage 
same. Earnings over $400 monthly. Business is virtually 
your own. We send factory representative to personally 
teach you everything needed. Write in confidence fully 
about yourself. Box 187, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Electrical 
Refrigeration 


Big new field — one of few that prospered 
during depression — offers well-paid jobs 
with a fature to men trained in selling, installing 
and servicing, Thousands of new units being sold 
and installed in homes, stores, offices, 
Home study will fit you for good job i 
months. Employment service inclnded. Send TO- 
DAY for Free Bulletin. No obligation, 


American School, Dept. ER725 Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 


WHAT IS THIS 
STRANGE FORCE 


—the thinking mind? 
You begin to LIVE when you learn 
to heed this inner mind, awaken- 
ing your natural thought forces. 
For centuries the Rosicrucians have collected 


and guarded basic facts on successful living; 
truths which guide one’s path through life. For 
free booklet, explaining how to acquire this 
knowledge, write Scribe L. B. V., ROSICRUCIAN 
BROTHERHOOD, San Jose. Calif 


Oversize 


Week-End Winners 


Football supremacy seems to be on the 


road—as is an increasing number of 
teams. 
In a season already beset with upsets, 


the Eastern teams are withstanding 
the cumulative Saturday shocks somewhat 
better than the teams farther West, once 
the “Roman Empire” of the game. 

In the East, Pittsburgh, Columbia, and 
Fordham have survived more than mere 
skirmishes, with credit. Princeton, the 
Army, Colgate, and Dartmouth gave great 
promise, tho they have yet to prove their 
claim under heavy fire. But considering 
the state of affairs in other sections of the 
country, it is safe to say that the strongest 
teams, potential and proven, are in_ the 
East—at last. 

Minnesota threatens in the Big Ten; 


Rice and Texas have put the Southwest up 
in the head-lines. Tennessee, Duke, and 


Tulane stand out in the South. Stanford 
leads in the Far West. 
At this point in the season, several 


scores, casualties of last week-end, should 
be remembered in watching the games this 
Saturday—they are the important points 
in plotting the graphs of the gridirons: 


The East 


Army .. <2 (483 Drakemeoe rere 0 
Fordham 6 Boston College 0 
Dartmouth vite iain eee ee 0 
Princeton .. 35 Williams ... r 6 
Pittsburgh . 20 So. California ....6 
Temple Gm ndiandeen te 6 
Yale ............14 Pennsylvania 6 
Harvard ae eee eS COW. eee 0 


The West 


Chicago (4.542.4 2iera Virchig aniinene « os 
Illinois. ee AO hromotatens ee 13 
Michigan State . 13 Carnegie Tech. .. 0 
Notre. Wamow Lome EDrane snes ated: 
Nebraska .... LAs Zl owal ate ne, etaee ck 13 
The South 
Alabama feteese 41 Mississippi State . 0 
Arkansas . in RAI el Be 0 
Duke ea .. 20. Georgia Tech.. 0 
Louisiana State.. 92070 Auburn 72973. 9- 6 
Ricey 428 tee 9 So. Methodist .... 0 
Tennessee .. 27 Mississippi .. 0 
LOXasy squeies sees eon 195 Oklahoman ae 0 
The Far West 
Galifornia 2.2 i= Collivor baciicesenG 
Gonzaga ... 13. Washington State . 6 
Nevadane seen OWE st., Maryew eee 7 
Stanford .. .. 20 Northwestern 0 
Washington ..... I6= Oreconse ere 6 


%¥ % %& * 


The Polo Season on Long Island was 
definitely closed last Saturday when the 
Open Championship was duplicated on a 
handicap basis in the contest between Tem- 
pleton and Aurora for the Monty Water- 
bury Cup. As in the case of the Open, 
Aurora was defending the title, and lost. 
Templeton, with the two Guests, Michael 
Phipps and Stewart Iglehart, won the 
“Monty,” 9—8, in the most thrilling tourna- 
ment game played on Long Island this sea- 
son. The match was won when Raymond 
Guest scored a 


free hit in an overtime 


period. 
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[verybody Likes 
The Sunshine Ci 


Each year sunny St. 
Petersburg entertains 
more than 150,000 
visitors from all parts 
of the world. They 
come for rest and 
play, for sun and 
scenery, for health | 
and happiness.... And they all have a goo 
word for this friendly resort on Florida’s Gul 
Coast. They like its sunny climate, its sport an 
entertainment, its excellent accommodations 
its hospitality and moderate living costs. You 
too, will like it. Plan YOUR vacation for St 
Petersburg this winter. For free illustrated book 
let write today to A. J. Deaderick, Sec’y 
Chamber of Commerce— 


StPETERSBURG 


FLORIDA Jig Wunshine (tty 


WANT a new business profession of 
DO YOU your own, with all the trade you can 

attend to? Then become a foot cor- 
rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, ne 
agency. Dstablished 1894. Address 


Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $15,000 a year 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 12,000 Certified Public Account 
ants in the U.S. We train youthoroly athome in spare time for C.P.A. 
examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous experienc: 
unnecessary. Personal training undersupervision of staff of C.P.A's. 
including members of the American Institute of Accountants. 

for free book, ** Accountancy, the ofession that Pays.’ 


LaSalle Extension University,Dept.1052-HA,Chicag 


The School That Has Trained Over 1,200 C. P.A.’s 


for 


EDUCATORS 


and STUDENTS 
The Literary Digesi 


New Map of the Union of Socialist Sovie 
Republics will be an inyaluable aid in dis 
cussions and study of this amazing country— 
Old-New Russia. It charts a large amount o 
data not previously mapped . . . the latest politi 
cal divisions of the country . .. the recently ex 
plored parts of the Arctic coast the ney 
railroads . . . most of Europe, Japan, Manchukuc 
and Mongolia as well as Russia. 

This new map measures approximately 41/2x3Y 
feet and was made by a process which assure: 
very clear type and clean lines. Across the bot 
tom of the sheet are four intensely interestin; 
ethnological and trade maps, all larger thas 
ordinary atlas maps. 

This new map is the only modern, detailed geo 
gtaphical representation of the U. S. S. R. avail 
able on this large scale. No college or institutios 
in this country yet owns as fine a map of Russi: 
as this. Send us your order at once. 


a Pwo Styles —— 


] Printed in 8 colors on tough, white, heavy maj 

© pristol-board. Mounted sturdily on round — blae 

mouldings at top and bottom, with brass hangin 
rings. PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID. 

2 Identical as to contents, coloring, and-mounting bu 

© printed on extra heavy cloth backed stock to with 

stand the hardest usage. PRICE $10.00, POSTPAID 


48-Page Guide-Book FREI 


If you order at once we will include a complete, 48-pag 
Guide-Book, which lists 10,000 cities, towns, and_ settle 
ments, indicates their location on the map and gives sue 
information as population, original name, communiecatio 
facilities, ete., and which explains many geographica 
features in detail. 


| 

ar 

Order Form —— 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dig. 10-20-3: 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
IT enclose $ 4 for which please send me ss 
copies of the Literary Digest New Map of the U.S. 8. B 
Style (1) (2). A complete 48-page guide-book is to b 
included, If I am not satisfied I will return the ma 
within ten days and you will refund my money. 


Name 


Address 


Cl tie An hhc Ke State...s» siteve sue 
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Elwood Kalbaugh—Success Story 


Princeton’s Football Captain, Ex-Bench-Warmer, Holds the Hardest Job on Crisler’s Team, 
Thanks to the Patron Saint of the Underdog; Therein Lies an Horatio Alger Tale 


better known as “Mose”—Kalbaugh 

(pronounced cal’baw) was a substi- 
tute center on the Princeton football team, 
anxious to become a regular, but little 
hopeful. Weighing only 168 pounds, 
and comparatively inexperienced, there 
was slight chance that he could displace 
200-pound Danny Hinman,a skilled veteran. 


As the Tigers swing into the present 
season, Kalbaugh’s situation is vastly dif- 
ferent: He is their regular center, and 
their captain. No other man is more im- 
portant to the team’s success. With him 
rests, in large degree, the answer to a ques- 
tion which football fans East and West are 
asking: Will Fritz Crisler be able to con- 
tinue the remarkable coaching success 
which, last year, produced a great unbeaten 
and untied eleven? 


Thus it is no light burden that Captain 
Mose bears. Still lacking the poundage 
which his position usually requires, al- 
tho the passing of a year has brought 
his weight almost to 180 pounds, he gives 
promise of carrying it successfully. He 
seems to have a knack for avoiding injury. 


\ LITTLE over a year ago Elwood— 


Up From the Benches 


Back of Kalbaugh’s unexpected climb to 
the heights at Princeton, there is an inter- 
esting story. 

He comes from Bellaire, Ohio, which hap- 
pens to be the home of John Kadlic, Prince- 
ton’s great quarter-back. These lads now 
are completing nine years as gridiron com- 
rades, counting three at Bellaire High 
School, two at Kiski preparatory (the Kis- 
kiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa.) 
and four at Princeton. But while the bril- 
liant Kadlic has marched steadily from one 
first-string position to another, starring in 
each, Kalbaugh has had to fight hard for 
his successes, had to pass through a period 
of waiting before he could get at them. 

He and Kadlic entered Bellaire High in 
the same autumn. Kadlic immediately 
annexed the quarter-back post, but Kal- 
baugh, who weighed only 109 pounds, 
didn’t even get on the team. He had to 
wait until the following year, by which time 
he tipped the scales at 130, for that event. 


Coach Al Sears placed him at center. He 
soon was convinced that this was the one 
position he really cared to play. In later 
years, coaches seemed certain that his 
yearning to be a center was misplaced, but 
luck and Mose were too much for them. 


For instance, when Coach Sears left Bel- 
laire High, his successor shifted Mose to 
tackle. Two years later, when he and 
Kadlic entered Kiski, Coach Jim Marks 
stationed him at guard. He was only a 
substitute, at that, for his rival for a reg- 
ular assignment was Joe Gailus, a star 
player who was later to be captain of a 
formidable Ohio State team. 


By Joret P. Grass 


Acme 


A Tiger crouches: “Mose” Kalbaugh gets 
down over the ball 


But the patron saint of the underdog took 
a hand. In his second year at Kiski the 
regular center dropped out in the second 
game of the season. Coach Marks was short 
of material and when the eager Kalbaugh 
volunteered for the position he got it. He 
held it. He has played center ever since. 


It hasn’t been easy, tho. At Princeton 
Fritz Crisler, noting his weight, advised 
him to try for the backfield. Kalbaugh 
shook his head, and went out for center. He 
took terrific beatings in practise in the 
spring and fall of 1932, and the spring 
of 1933, and his only solace was a late ap- 
pearance in a few games already won. 


Sports Calendar 


Football 
October 27 

Purdue vs. Carnegie Tech at Pitts- 
burgh. 

Army vs. Yale at New Haven. 

Syracuse vs. Brown at Providence. 

California vs. Washington at Seattle. 

Penn State vs. Columbia at Baker 
Field, New York City. 

Dartmouth vs. Harvard at Cambridge. 


Southern Methodist vs. Fordham at 
Polo Grounds, New York City. 


Tulane vs. Georgia Tech at New 
Orleans. 


Illinois vs. Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
Minnesota vs. Iowa at Iowa City. 


Vanderbilt vs. Louisiana State at 
Nashville. 
Navy vs. Pennsylvania at Philadel- 
phia. 
Cornell vs. Princeton at Princeton. 
Rice vs. Texas at Houston. 
Southern California vs. Stanford at 
Palo Alto. 
Notre Dame vs. Wisconsin at South 


Bend. 


In the fall of 1933, with big Danny Hin- 
man blocking the way, his prospects con- 
tinued gloomy. Again his patron saint: In 
the second day of practise Hinman broke a 
bone in his foot. Up in his office at the 
Princeton Athletic Association the next 
morning, Coach Crisler pondered the prob- 
lem of filling Hinman’s place. Should he 
shift another heavy lineman into it? 


He sent for Kalbaugh. It was a sort of 
story-book situation. They faced each other 
without a word. Crisler’s eyes bored into 
Kalbaugh’s. Mose looked back at him un- 
waveringly. He knew what the coach was 
asking, and the coach knew what he was 
replying. And when Crisler, after a mo- 
ment of this silent interchange, said, “All 
right, Mose, you may go; I haven’t anything 
to say.” Kalbaugh knew that he had be- 
come regular center. 

Kalbaugh’s play turned out to be more 
than adequate in every particular. He 
broke in against Columbia and helped nobly 
in vanquishing the team which later was to 
astonish the world with a Rose Bowl vic- 
tory. He speedily became a tower of 
strength. Outweighed by his opponent in 
every game he entered, he never was out- 
played. 


He Can and Does Take It 


Against Yale, in the climax game of the 
season—biggest thrill of all for a Prince- 
ton man making his first appearance—Mose 
had a wonderful afternoon. Malin, the 
240-pound Eli guard, played opposite him 
on defense. Mose more than held his own 
against the giant, and, altho outweighed 
by seventy-five pounds, several times opened 
a hole through him which allowed Prince- 
ton to run a play over him. 

Kalbaugh is a valuable man to the Tigers 
as a captain and as a player. He is 
first, last, and all the time, a team-player. 
Modest and retiring, he lacks weight, and 
he is not speedy,:but he diagnoses enemy 
plays with great accuracy. He is an excep- 
tionally fine tackler—the coaches say he 
“stings ’em.” He is a good blocker, has a 
fine offensive charge, and never makes a 
really bad pass. 


Above all, he is tough. That is an im- 
portant quality in a center’s life. All last 
season he was not once seriously hurt. 
His predilection for playing center is due, 
in part, to a liking for backing up the 
line of defense. This is far more interest- 
ing than playing in the line, for it affords 
an excellent chance for studying and 
analyzing the enemy offensive. 

More than that, tho, it provides him 
with a first-class opportunity for keeping 
his eyes on the ball. Mose likes to keep his 
eyes on the ball, for he likes to be where the 
ball is. He usually is, too. That is one rea- 
son why he is so vital to the Tigers this 
year; and why they are apt to be badly 
crippled if anything happens to him. 


Investment 


and Finance 


Wall Street Shows New Hopefulness 


Financial Sentiment Is Much Improved, But Uncertainties Over the November Election Sustain 
Caution; Education for the “Customers’ Man”; Fifth Avenue’s Madam President 


measurably during the past fortnight, 

particularly with respect to Adminis- 
tration policies and purposes.. That is 
clearly evident to anyone who moves in- 
quisitively through Wall Street. There has 
been progressive modification of fears of 
unsettling and obstructive procedure at 
Washington, and increasing faith that re- 
assuring and constructive developments are 


SINANCIAL sentiment has improved 


in prospect. 

And it.is noteworthy that much of the 
better feeling has resulted from direct per- 
sonal contacts with the President and his 
intimate advisers. 

At the same time, recurring hesitancy 
displayed by the stock market has shown 
that the new hopeful- 
ness is timid and cau- 
tious, and there is 
wide - spread disposi- 
tion to delay finan- 
cial plannings and 
market activities until 
November election re- 
sults are known. Wall 
Street uneasiness over 
those results is greater than is apparent on 
the surface of things. It is not doubted that 
the New Deal will be nationally indorsed 
and the Administration’s hand strengthened. 
Such outcome of the voting has been dis- 
counted in banking parlors and on the 
Stock Exchange. But there is abiding fear 
that some election returns may be so posi- 
tively indicative of a popular swing to the 
farther Left that both the political and the 
industrial pictures will be disturbingly 
changed. 


Fear of 


Washington 
Grows 


Less 


In particular, there is more anxiety than 
is admitted in the higher seats in Wall 
Street over the possibilities of the California 
situation. 

That Upton Sinclair could locally ac- 
complish more than a modicum of what 
his EPIC program proposes is strongly 
questioned, but there is apprehension that 
a decisive Sinclair majority will cause alert 
leaders elsewhere to find political expedi- 
ency in further radical experimentation by 
Congress, as well as by State legislatures. 
Such a majority, it is felt, will make signs 
of new conservatism at Washington quite 
undependable. 

For that reason the California election is 
regarded by many who have to do with 
financial affairs as an approaching crisis 
wisdom will await. Unless offset 
by other results a Sinclair victory will be 


which 


discouraging and, if er:phatic, may be 
disturbing to the markets. But a Sinclair 
defeat, if unequivocal, will be hailed as dis- 
tinctly reassuring, as bullish on stocks, 
doubtless as a reason to initiate promptly 
various financing and speculative projects 
that are now in abeyance. 
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By Roserr WINsMORE 


Blank & Stoller 


Walter L. Johnson 


Having long stood trial and finally ac- 
cepted Pecora-forged shackles with more 
or less grace, the New York Stock Ex- 
change is wisely, if very belatedly, pro- 
ceeding to put itself right with the public. 
Former intermittent efforts to that end 
were uniformly stiff, inept, and ineffective, 
but a new policy has come with the in- 
stallation of Walter L. Johnson as chair- 
man of the Exchange’s committee on pub- 
licity. It shows new understanding of the 
psychology of the skeptical rank and file. 
The throng from Missouri is now to be 
shown. 


In preparation for that, education has 
begun at home. The “customers’ man’s” 
complacent ignorance of the machinery of 
the market-place is being corrected by a 
course of training that will, or should, 
give him understanding of his business 
beyond the mere solicitation of orders. He 
and his like, who are in effect salesmen of 


Wall Street service, will be expected here- 


after to know something and talk intelli- 
gently of the mechanics of that service 
when in contact with their clients. 


That is a radical reform long needed. 
The stockbroker’s “customers’ man,” con- 
cerned with nothing but the production of 
commissions and of salary-fixing credits 
therefor, has been directly responsible 
through recent years for much of the deep- 
seated suspicion and bitter criticism that 
Wall Street has had 
to face. To require 
of him now a knowl- 
edge of what his ac- 
tivities really mean, 
of what he puts into 
operation when he 
pushes an order-slip 
through a wicket, will 
open one new route 
to a better understanding between the 
stock market and the public. 


+ + + 


Few wives of eminently successful Wall 
Street financiers concern themselves with 
trade. Fewer still invest capital and un- 
dertake active management of large mer- 
chandising organizations. 

Therefore it was news last week when 
Mrs. Floyd B. Odlum, wife of huge Atlas 
Corporation’s presiding genius, disclosed 
such investment and became President of 
Bonwit Teller, Inc., Fifth Avenue depart- 
ment store. 


Education 


Begins 


At 
Home 


Bonwit Teller & Company was founded 
by Paul J. Bonwit in 1900. By 1929 it had 
outgrown two homes and settled itself in 
a glittering new one on the northern edge 
of the New York shopping district. 

Funds for the latest expansion came from 
issues of securities underwritten by spec- 
tacular Samuel Ungerleider, of Ohio, who 


was then at the peak of his Wall Street 
career. 
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The years that followed 1929 were not 
sod years for either underwriting bankers 
; department stores specializing in smart, 
i pensive women’s wear. Bonwit Teller 
jsues did not “go well” in the market, did 
it gain favor among investors or specu- 
tors, when sold did not stay sold. When 
joyd B. Odlum’s Atlas Corporation ab- 
}rbed the Ungerleider Financial Corpo- 
tion in 1931, Bonwit Teller securities 
{ere among the least desirable assets in 
Je latter’s portfolio. 


| Undesirable as they were, however, they 
}presented working control of Bonwit 
jeller & Company, and that interested 
rs. Floyd B. Odlum greatly. Before long 
‘e was an official Bonwit Teller adviser, 


Last week Paul J. 
jonwit, seventy-one, ill, arose from his 
cesidential chair, and Hortense McQuarrie 
idlum, forty-two, pert, blue-eyed, sat down 
| his place. 

Born in Utah, daughter of a Mormon 
‘der, Hortense McQuarrie married Floyd 
). Odlum in Salt Lake City in 1915 when 
2 was earning $50 a month in the law de- 
/artment of the Utah Light & Power Com- 
any. To-day his Atlas Corporation, started 
1 1923 with one partner and a joint capi- 
il of $40,000, is the greatest of American 
avestment trusts, has control of assets 
»taling $130,000,000. Having stood by 
hile her husband was accomplishing that, 
Irs. Odlum has now achieved a lifelong 
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P A Boom in Russia 


) 

Bissia gives the visitor the impression 
jat it is in the midst of a sweeping indus- 
tial boom, according to N. S. Reeder, Vice- 
‘resident of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
any, who returned to the United States 
ast week from an observation tour of that 
ountry. 

- Moscow, particularly, is bristling with all 
aanner of construction activity, with work 
n the new passenger subway being carried 
‘n twenty-four hours a day. The country’s 
lailway facilities are congested, he told re- 
orters, with the roads carrying more freight 


’ 


nd passengers than at any time in history. 


The most remarkable feature of the 
oom, he said, was the vast number of large 
nanufacturing plants producing heavy 
yroducts in contrast with the dearth of such 
jlants formerly. Plants are not only work- 
ng at high speed, but are turning out heavy 
onnages of rolled steel, automobiles, 
rucks, machine-tools, air-planes and other 
‘quipment. All parts entering into motor- 
tuck production are being made in plants 
within Russia. 

“Russia still has a long way to go, of 
‘ourse,” the American business man said, 
‘before its industry catches up with that 
of the United States. But the country is 
yard at work to make up for lost time. Its 
srogress undoubtedly will be interesting to 
watch,” 


Bar-Gold Price at New Peak 


lhe world price for bar-gold in London 
on October 11 established a new peak, ris- 
ing to 143 shillings, threepence ($35.02) 
per fine ounce, which represented a nine- 
pence rise over the day before. 

The rise was considered a remarkable 
demonstration of the strength of the franc 
against the pound, for the advance was ac- 
companied by a decline in the pound to a 
new record low in terms of gold currencies 
in Paris where francs were quoted at 73.83 
to the pound. 

Increasing advantages to England were 
seen by exchange authorities in the rising 
price of gold, however, for the depreciating 
value of the pound will assist England in 
her struggle for larger sales in the markets 
of the Far East and South America, where 
she is in vigorous competition with the 
Japanese. 


While gold was advancing, a sharp rise 
was also recorded in the price of bar-silver 
in London. Large buying-orders from 
China and India were understood to be the 
reason, altho exchange experts in New York 
were at a loss to know why the Far East 
has suddenly changed its position. For the 
last two or three months the Far East has 
been selling silver, not buying. The Shang- 
hai silver dollar rose one and five-eighths 
cents to 38.50 cents and the Hongkong dol- 
lar rose an equal amount to 42.50, a new 
high for the year. In New York the dollar 
was firm against the pound. 


Retiring Submarginal Land 


An offer to transplant owners of worn- 
out farm land to more fertile soil was 
made last week by Harry L. Hopkins, Re- 
lief Administrator, who, on behalf of the 
Government, is planning to buy up 1,000,- 
000 acres of submarginal fields. The cost 
of the project will be defrayed from the 
$25,000,000 of public works funds allotted 
for the retirement of arid land. 

Buying and option-taking already is un- 
der way in the Dakotas, Montana, the 
Southeast, and Far West. Approximately 
$5 an acre is being paid. It has been esti- 
mated that there are between thirty and 
forty million acres which should be taken 
from cultivation, and converted to other 
use. 


The worn-out land, said Mr. Hopkins, 
would be turned into parks, game-preserves, 
Indian reservations, because: “We might 
as well use the land for some really social 
purpose, and give the people who have 
been struggling with it a chance to get 
going on decent farms.” 


Approximately two-thirds of the families 
to be migrated have their own plans for 
resettling. The rest will be guided by the 
Government. Meanwhile, they will be as- 
sisted by employment in national forests, 
or on the highways. 

To prevent land-companies from boost- 
ing prices, the exact location of Federal 
purchases will not be made public. 

“Tn many instances land-companies have 
taken this poor land and sold it over and 
over again as fast as different buyers came 
up,” said Mr. Hopkins. 
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/ Easy Terms re 
Only 10c a Day 


Save over 34 on all standard office 
models. Also portables at reduced prices. 
SEND NO MONEY 
All late models completely refinished like SSS 
brand new. FULLY GUARANTEED. SaaS 
Big free catalog shows actual machines 
in full colors. Lowest prices. Send at once. 
Free course In typing Included. Monroe 


; 231 W. St. 
anternational Typewriter Exch., Dept, 103u, Chicaso 


The 
EDUCATION of the WILL 


By JULES PAYOT 
Translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D. 

The author shows you the immense possibili- 
ties of proper will-training in overcoming your 
faults and developing your good qualities. He 
teaches you how to build success and happiness 
on a foundation of sane thinking, right living, 
and careful diet. The book will be a revelation 
and a blessing to you. 

“His treatise is the most thoughtful, the most 
if we may so express it, the 


systematic, and, 


most business-like we know of.’—The Sun, 
New York. 
12 mo. Cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.89 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave.,N.Y. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN LIFE 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER 
The author tells how to achieve the things 
we wish in life by proper planning. 


A book for those who wish to round out 
their lives with practical usefulness and 
worthwhile success. 


‘A book you are surely going to want to } 
read.’—says The Nashville Banner. 


‘Not the dogmatic preachings of a fanatic, 
but a sane discourse on private economic 
planning.’’—Minneapolis Star. 


$2.00; by mail, $2.14 
At all bookstores or from the Publishers, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


From Our Readers to Our Readers 


Questioning Business Leaders 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Can the present crop of business leaders be 
made to understand that policies and practises 
that are morally wrong can not possibly be 
economically right? 


Cleveland. A. B. WALTON. 


The Press Rebuked 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
The newspapers and magazines are run much 
on the principle of the old-time medicine-show. 

By attracting a large audience, keeping it 
curious and interested by entertainments and 
nonsense, then selling the crowd the stuff they 
advertise. 

How can newspapers and magazines be ex- 
pected to see eye to eye with the common 
people when, with a few exceptions, they are, 
in themselves, profit-seeking, dividend-paying 
large corporations? 

The policies of their best-paying customer, 
“big business,” naturally will be favored. More 
of the interference with the freedom of the 
press will come from their own board of 
directors than from any of the people or their 
representatives. 

Oxtav Moe. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Lawyers’ Ethics 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Mr. Reading demands a revision of lawyers’ 
ethics without considering the reasons which 
brought them into existence. There was a time 
when men were put to death without trial for 
crimes of which they had been accused, anony- 
mously, or not at all. 

To stop this, English-speaking people have 
established by law the propositions that a man 
may not be convicted and punished for a 
felony except upon proper indictment by a 
grand jury; that he shall not be forced to 
give testimony against himself, or be twice 
put in jeopardy for the same offense. 

Where the accused is pretty certainly guilty, 
but claims to have been formerly acquitted, 
can we afford to allow the State to try a man 
over and over until it secures a conviction, 
merely to keep one guilty man from escaping 
punishment? The preservation of our ancient 
liberties, it seems to me, is much more im- 
portant. 

And as for the lawyers, they are hardly to be 
blamed if their ethics “not only justify their 
action, but demand it,” since, in this respect, 
their ethics follow the Constitution. And an 
ethical lawyer will not, of course, permit his 
client to perjure himself. 

As a court-reporter | have been intimately 
associated with lawyers for a quarter of a cen- 
tury; and, in my opinion, the average of honor 
among them is higher than among any other 
body of men. 

It is true that a certain kind of client de- 
mands a crooked lawyer, and gets him. But 
a high degree of ability is usually accom- 
panied by high ethical standards, and success- 
ful business men who can recognize ability, 
and who pay most of the lawyers’ bills, are 
often willing to put up with the ethics in order 
to get the ability. And that, it seems to me, is 
something to think about. 

CHARLES V. PRICE. 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


Paul Engle, of Iowa 

To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
In reading Joseph Cummings Chase’s “The 
Molding of These Times,” I noticed that he 
mentions Paul Engle as “A great poet from 
Idaho.” Mr. Engle is a native of Iowa, born 
in Cedar Rapids, and that city is still his home. 
We of Iowa are proud of our poet and know that 
he merits the appreciation given him in this 
article. L. Hurron, 
Marion, Iowa. 
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Making Money Trap Criminals 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest— 
Sir:—The capture in the Lindbergh case 
should teach us the value of withdraw- 
ing certain issues of money from cir- 
culation periodically. It was because 
the gold certificate which Hauptmann 
presented to the gas-station man had 
been ordered withdrawn from circula- 
tion by the Government, that he was cap- 


tured. We change the color of our auto- 
mobile license plates each year so that 
officers of the law may quickly detect any 


one who has not paid his tax. Why 
should not our Government adopt some 
such method of changing our type or 
color of currency as a check on crimi- 
nals? 

C. W. Jounson. 
Alhambra, California. 


Dr. Bassett’s Article—Two Views 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
If Dr. Arthur E. Bassett, who writes so feelingly 
upon the subject of the school children who 
are overworked by the ponderous assignments 
heaped upon them by tyrannical school-teach- 
ers, would spend a week as an observer in the 
schoolrooms, with his children, his attitude 
would probably be considerably changed. He 
would see that if the children utilized the hours 
within the schoolroom, they would have very 
little work to do at home. 

Longview, Texas. Mrs. Curtis Morris. 
To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
I am delighted to read the article in THe DicEst 
titled “Conservation of the School Children,” 
by A. E. Bassett, and to commend the author 
for his courageous statements condemning the 
practise of forcing children to do home work. 


Sioux City, Iowa. B. A. MELGAARD. 


Limiting Legacies 

To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
The plan to tax machines as outlined in the 
September 15 issue might help, but I suggest 
the following plan which should bring about a 
marked improvement in our economic difh- 
culties. A law should be enacted to provide 
that: except donor’s wife or husband, no per- 
son would be permitted to inherit, or receive 
as a gift, a total of more than $25,000 worth of 
property, cash, etc., during his or her entire 
lifetime. Institutions of a charitable nature 
would be exempt from the above limitations. 


EI Centro, California. Ira A. HurrMaAn. 
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We’ve Been Trimmed Enough 
—Kuhn in the Indianapolis News 


Employers’ Rights in Labor Disorde 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir 
Mr. Jere Heilman of California wants to kn 
why employees do not have the privilege 
calling out the militia to protect their intere 
as the employers do. The employers have 
yet stooped to firing or destroying the work 
homes, their cars or other possessions. Ey 
one has a right to ask for protection for 
property and when the strikers go on a ramp 
this has often been done. Every man has 
right to strike, but the picketing should 
stopped. 

I am not personally interested in eit 
side, but if I were an employer I would 
a man in Hades rather than reemploy 
had he so much as hurled a brick through 
window. : 


Detroit, 


=a) 


L. Lone 
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Vermont’s Deer Season 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir: 
Re. open season for game bulletin, as print} 
in the September 29 issue. We note that 
error has been made in the open season spe 
fied for deer in Vermont. The open season 
quoted is correct, ex¢epting that in Ess 
County the season is from November 1 to 3 


B. J. Boyzan. 


Island Pond, Vermont. 


And Now Diagonal Buttonholes 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:\ 
I am decidedly against a straw vote on buttol 
holes, which would make either the horizont 
or the vertical compulsory. 

The matter is of sufficient importance, ho 
ever, to demand a definite solution, and, in ¢ 
spirit of fair play to both sides, I suggest 
compromise in the nature of a diagonal buttol 
hole which would not only end a most bit# 
controversy, but would, at the same time, 
emblematic of most of our opinions on pub 
matters—biased—so to speak. 


Louis E. BAvER | 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


“Socialize Machinery” 

To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:| 
“Shall we tax the machines?” asks one. “Nd 
says another. Then what is the thing to a 
The answer is plain. Socialize machinery 
as advocated by the Socialists of the U. S.. 
Use the profits to support those made une! 
ployed by the machine. S, R. RANDELL. 


Washington, D, C. 


The Townsend Old Age Pension Plat 
To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:} 
In the September 15 issue of Tur Literal 
Dicest, under the heading “Topics of t 
Day,” and the caption, “A Social Insuran 
Movement Growing,” I conclude by the la 
sentence of the article that you are not sot 
on the Townsend Old Age Revolving Pensi 
Plan. 

It seems to me that any national questi« 
that can show millions of signatures to 
petitions is worthy of considerable space 
your valuable paper, and, whether you belie 
it or not, this plan is the most important of 
that has been before the people since t 
prohibition. poll. 

I am advised that there are more than 7 
000 signatures to the petitions in Portland, a 
many millions in the thirty-eight States t 
have been canvassed—all secured since t 
plan was proposed in February. Another i 
teresting feature is that the plan has grown | 
favor whenever it has been discussed, | 


Long Beach, California. C. Ramwr Muster. 


Wetober 20, 1934 


Factories are beginning to hum—a great army of men 
@re treking back to work—sales curves are pushing their 
yay upward as the National Housing Act sets its machinery 


j 
t 


ward march to recovery. 


It promises to bring hope and relief to millions of dis- 
4ressed property owners who grasp this opportunity to re- 
pair and improve impoverished property. It grips the alert 
ynterest of the architect and engineer. It captures the imagi- 
nation of civic minded public officials who in greater num- 
bers are sponsoring Municipal Better Housing Campaigns. 
{t revitalizes the tremendous energy of the building indus- 
very. It offers new opportunities for immediate sales to the 
jzontractor, and the building material dealer. 


It stirs into action the credit facilities of banks and build- 
Sing and loan associations. Sixty per cent of the country’s 


lable their resources for this gigantic building loan program 
jand many others are steadily and willingly joining in this 
movement. 

This program is augmented by the progressive efforts of 
some of America’s great building material manufacturers 
who have already established their own financing plans to 
imake it easier for the property owner to build and renovate. 


Of every dollar spent approximately 75% will find its way 
into the pockets of the men connected with the construction 
‘industry which employs more labor than any other with the 
exception of agriculture. 


* As this: movement gains momentum in cities, towns, ham- 
‘lets and on the farms, we see men and machines uniting in 
one epoch-making initiative that will speed business towards 
recovery and strengthen our most treasured institution the 


/ American home. 


If your home or business property is run down during 
‘these trying years or has suffered obsolescence, this is the 
time to ask your local bank, building and loan association, 
architect, building contractor or building material dealer 
how you may participate in and benefit by this Better Hous- 
ing movement. Or write for government booklet, “How 
Owners of Homes and Business Property May Secure the 
Benefits of the National Housing Act” to the Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington, D.C. 
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BETTER HOMES 


HE GOVERNMENT EXTENDS A HELPING HAND 
TO HOME OWNERS AND TO INDUSTRY 


LOANS WHICH MAKE 
HOME LIFE HAPPIER 


To beautify the home—add modern equipment 
—prevent further deterioration—this the National 
Housing Act makes possible. 


Let us take a copy of the Act on a tour of 
inspection through the ayerage run-down house. 


That leaky and damage-creating roof may now 
be replaced with one that is fire-resisting and 
water-proof. The exterior of the house has that 
weatherbeaten look and a property-saving coat of 
paint will protect and improve its appearance. 


As winter approaches we come face to face with 
the dreaded heating problem of keeping the house 
warm with an out-dated heating system. 


The National Housing Act advances money for 
the installation of automatic warmth through the 
electric stoker, oil burner or gas-fired boiler. Ic 
permits the purchase of adequate house insulation 
and weather stripping to conserye warmth and 
reduce fuel bills. 


Floors are old and worn and like magic you can 
transform them with the sparkling beauty of 
linoleum. 


Here is the neglected cellar—an untidy storage 
room; it may be redesigned into a livable and 
often the most enjoyable retreat in the house—such 
as a billiard room, children’s play den or a shop 
to ride a hobby. 


We follow the National Loan on its forward 
march through the house and up to the attic and 
with the sweep of careful planning and attractive 
wall-board change an ugly storage room into a 
cosy nook or extra bedroom. 


Peering into the bathroom we see the need for 
the exit of the 1900 period plumbing fixtures and 
their replacement by those colorful, beautifully 
designed bathroom appointments that add richness 
to the house. And from the bathroom into the 
kitchen where the Housing Act helps home own- 
ers make work more effortless by transforming the 
old kitchen equipment into a shining laboratory— 
labor saving cabinet range, built-in units, attrac- 
tive wall coverings, sanitary linoleum floors. 


Glancing ceilingward, we see inefficient and 
ugly lighting give way to new lighting fitments 
that will add to the attractiveness of the home and 
to the comfort of its occupants. Additional wall 
plugs here and there and if the house is not 
within city service, loans permit the installation of 
home lighting plants and water systems. 


The National Housing Act is not only reason- 
able but flexible. It enables you to spend for air- 
conditioning, open fireplaces, sprinkler systems, 
stair cases and stoop, sunray glass, breakfast nooks, 
garage, stuccoing, sleeping porches, laundry, etc. 


While it does not allow for the purchase of re- 
movable equipment, by adyancing funds for re- 
building it encourages the home owner to use part 
of his surplus. savings for the additional purchase 
of electric refrigerators, electric irons, dishwash- 
ers, toasters, washing machines, electric mixers, 
yacuum cleaners and many other labor saving de- 
vices that enrich living and prolong the well 
being of the family. 


The Spice of Life 


(TITLP REGISTERED IN U,. 8, PATENT OFFIC) 


And They Weren’t Play- 
ing. — Dentist — “Have 


N 

you seen any small boys N 

ring my bell and run SS 

away?” SJ 
PoLiceEMAN — “ They 


weren't small boys—they 


were grown-ups!” — 
Humorist. 
And Let Your Feet 


Hang Over.—‘What are 
the prices of the seats, 
mister ?” 

“Front seats one shil- 
ling, back seats six-pence, 
and program a penny.” 

“Tl sit on a program, 
please.” —Pearson’s (Lon- 
don). 


‘| 

Rye or White?—Hoso} 
—Boss, will you give me 
a dime for a sandwich?” — 
Gent — “Let’s see thek 
sandwich.”—B uckn ell 
Belle Hop. - - 


Of Course!—“T bought 
that dress for a ridiculous} 
price.” 

“Perhaps so, but cer- 
tainly not for an absurd 
figure:’—Life. ; 


Hell Catch Up. — 
NeicHspor — “Where isk 
your brother, Freddie?” — 

Freppie—‘He’s in the# 
house playing a duet. I] 
finished first.”—Arcanum} 


‘ . ” 
“You’re new to this game, aren’t you? 


ARGS «$4999 f 
Yus, Wot is it? —The Humorist (London) 


Tue Duo: 
THE CAppDIE: 


Bulletin. 


Something Nice. 


Hussy—“The bank has 
returned that check.” 

Wire—‘Isn’t that splendid! What can 
we buy with it this time?” —Answers (Lon- 
don). 


And the Other Party’s Out of Luck.— 
When youth calls to youth—it means nickels 
for the telephone company. — Arcanum 
Bulletin. 


Talk About the Scotch!—PROPRIETOR OF 
MOUNTAIN HOTEL (to newly arrived guest) 
—“This is your room, sir. If you want a fine 
view over the mountains, put a franc in the 
slot and the shutters open for five minutes.” 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Start Earlier Next Time.—The fair mo- 
torist was speeding through the sleepy vil- 
lage when a policeman stepped out on the 
road in front of her and forced her to stop. 

“What have I done?” she asked inno- 
cently. 

“You were traveling at forty miles an 
hour,” replied the constable, taking out his 
notebook. 

“Forty miles an hour!” echoed the fair 
“Why, I haven’t been out an 


motorist. 
hour!” 
The policeman scratched his head with 
his pencil before replying. “Carry on, then. 
That’s a new one on me.”—London Opinion. 


Keep It On a String.—Tom—*‘There’s 
been a smash-and-grab raid at the jew- 
eler’s.” 

Dick—“Did they get away with it?” 

Tom—‘No! They were Scotch, and they 
were arrested when they came back for the 
brick.”—Sporting and Dramatic. 


Quite a Career.—An old lady who could 
not see eye to eye with the taxi-driver on 
the question of fare, finally remarked: 
“Don’t you try to tell me anything, my good 
[ haven’t been riding in taxis for five 
years for nothing.” 

“No,” replied the driver, “but I bet you 
had a blarsted good try!”—London Ex- 


man. 


pr ess. 
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Preparedness.—‘Why did you engage 
that man as cashier? He squints, has a 
crooked nose and outstanding ears.” 

“Of course. He will be so easy to identify 
if he ever absconds.”"—Hummel (Ham- 
burg). 


Who Wants Justice?—A business man, 
who had to leave on a journey before the 
end of a case begun against him by a neigh- 
bor, gave orders to his lawyer to let him 
know the result by telegraph. After several 
days he got the following telegram: “Right 
has triumphed.” He at once telegraphed 
back, “Appeal immediately!”—Jl Mundo 
Umoristico. 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Cause and Effect.—Mrs. E. W. 
was acclaimed champion rolling pin 
thrower; her husband won the 100-yard 
dash and the chicken race—Pasadena 


(Calif.) paper. 


We Don’t Believe It.—She also drove over 
the Roosevelt estate at Hyde Park, and in- 
spected the Val Kill Graft Shop, owned by 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. — Bristol 
(Conn.) paper. 


And Collapses.— 
HOG RIDDLED BY 
BULLETS EXPLAINS 
SHOOTING REPORTS 
—Head-line in High Point (N.C.) paper. 


As Thousands Booed.—J. § got the 
longest drive of the day when he hit one to 
right field and caught the ball 5 feet from 
the bleacher fence-—Mount Prospect (IIl.) 


paper, 


Slightly Garboed.—The feature films in- 
clude such literary classics as “The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame,” “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” “Uncle Tom’s Garbo and 
many others.—Mount Prospect (Ill.) paper. 


Sixty Days!—‘“‘Haven’tt 

I seen you before?” asked the judge. 
“Maybe,” replied the tailor. “So many 
men owe me money I can’t remember their 
faces.” —Case and Comment. iY 


j 


A Mental Case.—Grorcia LAWYER (to 
colored prisoner)—“Well, Rastus, so you 
want me to defend you? Have you any 
money?” 

Rastus—‘No, suh, I hain’t got no money, | 
but I got 1922 model Fo’d cah.” 

LawyErR—“Well, you can raise some 
money on that. Now let’s see—just what 
do they accuse you of stealing?” 

Rastus—‘A 1922 Fo’d cah.”—Toronte 
Globe. 


Experienced.—‘Mr. B came to the. 
Treasury Department in 1911, when 420 
years old—New York City paper. 


With the Bluebloods.— _ e 
SOCIETY NEWS | 
STRAYED—Small blue milk cow. Notify | 


—if found. me tf 
—Camden (S. C.). paper. | 


Extra! Read All About It!—Liberty is an | 
endowment from the newspaper reported | 
and he told me a swinging penlulum tends 
constantly to arrivin gand determined their 
place of included i nthe entertainment. 

Whe nshe didn’t answer immediately 
i sthat on the butler’s day off he has to ioli 
against a background of plams Birardeau. 
A color scheme of gold 


arms induced his friend to apply and. 
paratially blocked by rubbish left on ed 
osmething about the slippery streets shown 
by the weat market in the late ville have 
announced the engagement noon after the 
committee almost and  cukkers.—Little 
Rock (Ark.) paper. 


